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Pentecostal Preaching 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


II. Parables 


A previous paper on Pentecostal Preaching discussed the pos- 
sibility of treating the Gospel pericopes in such a way as to meet, 
in some respect, the complaints of both the preachers (symbolized 
by the word Pulpit) and their Sunday audiences (symbolized by 
the word Pew). The paper took, as a serviceable illustration of 
the suggested treatment, the miracles—nine in number—nar- 
rated in the Gospels of the Pentecostal Sundays. 

The present paper follows a similar plan in discussing the 
parables—also nine in number (no symbolism being intended here 
by the word ‘‘nine’’ of its application alike to the miracles and 
the parables)—narrated in the Gospels of the Pentecostal Sun- 
days. The parables, however, present various difficulties peculiar 
to themselves. It may prove interesting to enumerate some of 
these difficulties which confront either Pulpit or Pew, or both 
Pulpit and Pew in some cases. 


I 


(1) The Pew complained that the annual repetition of the same 
Gospels begot weariness in the hearers; and it expressed a desire 
for other portions of Holy Writ as a broadening outlook both of 
mind and of heart. The Pulpit complained that material for 
sermons was not easily found in the Gospels of the Liturgical 
Year. 
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If either or both of these complaints should be considered as 
basically justified, what shall we say of pericopes which are not 
merely repeated each year, but are duplicated in any one year? 
If we may trust some learned Scripturists, we find such a duplica- 
tion in the parables assigned to the Second and the Nineteenth 
Sundays after Pentecost, respectively. 

Thus, the parable of The Great Supper (styled, by Father De- 
vine, C.P., The Refused Banquet), which is read on the Second 
Sunday after Pentecost, is considered by some commentators as 
fundamentally the same as the parable of The Wedding Feast 
of the King’s Son (also styled The Marriage Feast of the King’s 
Son, The Wedding Garment, The Nuptial Robe, etc.), which is 
read on the Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. Both parables 
picture for us a great banquet to which the invited guests failed 
to come, so that the host, justly resentful of such shameless con- 
duct, filled his banquet hall with a varied assortment of folk 
who were wholly strange to him. 

There has been much learned discussion of these two very 
similar (or identical?) parables. Some commentators stress the 
features common to both parables. Other commentators stress 
the dissident features. The former consider the two parables as 
practically identical. The latter declare the parables wholly 
distinct from each other. 

To the laity, unversed in the Scriptural sciences, the two para- 
bles will most probably appear to be identical; and, coming so 
close together in the Pentecostal Season, they may well seem to 
justify the complaint of the Pew that the Gospel pericopes, not 
merely repeated every year, but even repeated within the same 
year, produce in the listeners a feeling of satiety and resulting 
boredom. 

On the other hand, the Pulpit may have reason to fear lest its 
laborious attempts to discriminate between these two parables 
should be considered by the Pew as a very subtle sort of argu- 
mentation that requires a studious leisure to understand clearly 
and to evaluate properly. 

The case of these two parables presents a difficulty akin to the 
one mentioned (and discussed) in my previous paper, when the 
Gospel of the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost was found to be so 
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like the Gospel of the Fourth Sunday in Lent. The former 
Gospel narrated the multiplication of seven loaves and a few little 
fishes to feed about 4000 people. The latter Gospel narrated the 
multiplication of five barley loaves and two fishes to feed about 
5000 men. Ordinary folk will easily confuse these two distinct 
miracles—just as they will also easily confuse the two parables 
of The Great Supper and The Wedding Feast of the King’s Son. 
All of such comparisons would appear to emphasize the complaint 
of the Pew that it has to listen to readings of the Scriptures that 
have long since lost the appeal of newness in topic and in basis 
for doctrinal or moral instruction. 

(2) The Pulpit is also open to a different complaint from the 
Pew—a complaint which our Pentecostal preaching may make 
easy to devise. The Pew desires to receive doctrinal and moral 
instruction from the Pulpit. In order to comply with this proper 
desire, the Pulpit considers some of the parables it has to read for 
the Pew as inviting, or at times as demanding, allegorical or 
mystical interpretation. Meanwhile—as the title of one of the 
works of Cardinal Gibbons insinuates—the laity regards priests 
as ‘‘ambassadors of Christ.” It may accordingly give the Pew 
pause when it notices that different ambassadors of Christ some- 
times interpret His messages not only differently but, at times, 
opposedly, when some of these messages are couched in parabolic 
wording. 

For an example of this, let us once more glance at the parable 
of The Great Supper assigned to the Second Sunday after Pente- 
cost. We find various views of its meaning as it has been inter- 
preted by prominent exponents for the Teaching Church. Arch- 
bishop MacEvilly, in his Commentary, gives us first of all the 
primary meaning of this parable, and follows on with what he 
cautiously considers as a mystical meaning which ‘‘probably”’ 
may be found in it. This probably permissible interpretation 
concerns the Holy Eucharist. Father MacNamara, C.M., in his 
“Programmes of Sermons and Instructions,’ accepts a mystical 
interpretation, but instead of specifying the Holy Encharist in 
particular he merely refers to the Sacraments in general. On the 
other hand, one prominent preacher of to-day appears to con- 
sider the Holy Eucharist as the primary lesson intended by the 
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parable, admitting as a secondary meaning what practically all 
Catholic interpreters declare is the primary meaning. Confusion 
may well appear worse confounded when the Pew learns from 
still another Catholic authority, namely, Dr. Cornelius Ryan (in 
“The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals’), that the parable 
of The Great Supper “‘is a figure neither of the Blessed Eucharist 
nor of the other blessings which are dispensed in the Church 
Militant... .’’ Dr. Ryan will thus admit only the primary 
interpretation of the parable in question. Now, some sermons 
that I have read might well leave in the minds of their hearers a 
solid conviction that this parable was designed by Our Lord to 
symbolize the institution of the Holy Eucharist at ‘‘the Lord’s 
Supper’’—the word ‘“‘Supper”’ appearing both in the parable. and 
in the history of the institution of the Holy Eucharist. 

(3) The Pew’s impression that the ambassadors of Christ are 
thus found sometimes at odds with one another in their interpre- 
tation of His messages, may be further deepened by the various 
interpretations of the other parable which is read on the Nine- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost. This latter parable is variously 
styled The Messianic Feast, The Wedding of the King’s Son, The 
Wedding Garment, etc. This parable is very similar to that of 
The Great Supper which is read on the Second Sunday after 
Pentecost. 

Father Devine, C.P., in his volume entitled ‘‘Pentecostal 
Preaching,” begins his treatment of the parable of The Messianic 
Feast by noting its time of utterance by Our Lord and its Jocale, 
and then adds: ‘‘Many of the Fathers think it identical with the 
parable recorded by St. Luke (xiv. 15-24)’’—that is, with the 
parable of The Great Supper assigned to the Second Sunday after 
Pentecost—‘‘but anyone who reads the two parables carefully 
and compares the circumstances of each will easily discover that 
they are not the same, but very much alike” (p. 247). Now, if a 
preacher were to present this critical point of view to a congrega- 
tion of attentive listeners, it is probable that many of them, to 
say the least, would be greatly surprised, not to say greatly puz- 
zled. And they might well say to themselves: ‘“‘Could not the 
‘many’ Fathers of the Church, thus referred to, be expected to 
have read both parables ‘carefully’ and to have compared ‘the 
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circumstances of each’? And is it not strange that just ‘anyone’ 
who should do this would differ wholly with the views entertained 
by ‘many of the Fathers’ of the Church?’ On the other hand, 
even if the preacher should not present the argument, thus stated 
by Father Devine, for the consideration of his hearers, it might 
appear fairly probable that some of the congregation would 
couple both parables in their minds and be led to wonder at their 
wholly different interpretation by other preachers in our churches. 
Is it desirable to have two such similar parables with such op- 
posed interpretations presented to our people within such com- 
paratively slight difference of time? 

(4) The two parables (The Lost Sheep and The Lost Coin) 
read to the congregation on the Third Sunday after Pentecost 
have the same wonderfully comforting moral. But they never- 
theless present difficulties of detail which commentators endeavor 
to solve in various ways. Why do the commentators take the 
trouble to discuss really slight and hardly pertinent details of 
really minor moment? For the obvious lesson of the two parables 
is as plain as it is exquisitely lovely and wholly heartening. 
Probably the reason is that the hearers (or the readers) of the 
parables will concern themselves with the unimportant details, 
and will thus be in danger of either missing the main point of the 
two parables or clouding it somewhat by curious speculations 
dealing with the minor points. 

Let us consider, for instance, the parable of The Lost Coin. 
When we read the speculations of the commentators, it seems to 
require, in our modern time, a multiform and therefore a puzzling 
series of estimates of the value of the drachm, or groat, or piece 
of silver (all three terms are employed in our English renderings 
of the parable) which the woman had lost. The commentators 
differ slightly in their respective estimates of its value, and some 
of them give relatively large space to this business of calculation. 
The ‘“‘drachm’’ is thus variously estimated to be worth from six- 
teen cents up to Archbishop Kenrick’s ‘“‘shilling.”” When the 
preacher explains this varied valuation to his hearers, they may 
begin to wonder why the woman should have made such a ‘‘fuss” 
over so small a loss as this? Why should she deem it proper to 
“sweep the house’’ (the everrtt of one manuscript) or “turn the 
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house upside down”’ (the everrit of another manuscript) to regain 
a coin of such slight value? Even if, as Father Maas conjectured, 
the drachm—and money in general—was worth, in those ancient 
times, about ten times its present value as silver, why should the 
woman of the parable spend, in all likelihood, up to or even beyond 
that value in the congratulating entertainment of her neighbors 
whom she summoned to be glad and to rejoice with her? Father 
Maas offers the possible explanation that the lost coin was one 
of ten which formed, in those olden days, a sort of necklace, and 
that her particular necklace may have been a highly prized 
heirloom and thus possessed a sentimental value to her far beyond 
the mere value of the coin as a piece of monetary silver. In all 
this maze (I have in reality quoted but slightly the many varying 
estimates I have read) of monetary or sentimental value of The 
Lost Coin, is there not danger that the calculating minds of the 
congregation may lose something of the affecting moral of the 
parable? 

Indeed, the moral of the parable is apparently too obvious to 
demand of a preacher anything more than a simple, slow, well- 
modulated reading of the well-remembered parable. But, in that 
case, what becomes of the sermon? 

The parable of The Lost Sheep also offers room for speculation. 
One commentator sees a difficulty in the conduct of the shepherd, 
who seems to have left the ninety-nine sheep without guidance 
while he sought the lost sheep. To meet this difficulty, he ex- 
plains that the “desert’”’ was not an arid waste, but was a grassy 
place good for pasturage. He also conjectures that the shepherd 
had assistant shepherds to tend the flock while he went in search of 
the wandering sheep. Howbeit, Father Devine treats only the 
parable of The Lost Sheep in his sermon for this Sunday, since 
the moral of both parables is the same, namely, God’s love even 
for the sinning soul. And it does not require the abundant com- 
ment given to the second parable, that is, The Lost Coin. Still, 
the comment of Our Lord on this second parable is so clear to us 
of to-day as to demand no comment of our own. His comment is: 
“So I say to you, there shall be joy before the angels of God upon 
one sinner doing penance.’”’ But His comment on the parable of 
The Lost Sheep is one that demands explanatory comment: “I 
say to you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven upon one 
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sinner that doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who 
need not penance.”’ Fr. Devine gives much of his space to an 
explanation of what Our Lord really meant—a meaning which 
those who heard Him in those olden times could easily understand, 
but which we of to-day might naturally fail to appreciate rightly. 

Now, one fair comment on all that has been thus far said con- 
cerning these two parables would seem to be that the third parable 
in this same chapter of St. Luke is so clear throughout as really 
to need no comment for the popular mind. For it is the parable 
of The Prodigal Son—a parable so self-explanatory and so un- 
speakably touching that, when read simply by an elocutionist 
who knew how to read it without any comment, it could melt 
the hearts even of unbelievers. Unfortunately for us of the 
present day, this most beautiful of all the parables of Our Lord 
is practically hidden away from our congregations, because it 
is assigned to the Saturday of the Second Week in Lent—and 
how many of our good folk can or do, as a matter of fact, attend 
the weekday Masses even in Lent? And for the few who can or 
do attend such weekday Masses, does it occur to the priest to read 
the Gospels of Lent on weekdays? 

(6) The parable of The Unjust Steward is read on the Eighth 
Sunday after Pentecost. It is needless for me to point out the 
many difficulties it presents to preachers—difficulties which are 
curiously handled in some of the sermons I have read. Perhaps 
the wording of the N. T. here will be replaced, to the preacher’s 
advantage, by the Committee revising it for American Catholic 
use, just as one very slight change made in the R. V. has helped 
our separated brethren here. But limitations of space preclude 
attention to the parable here. 


Ill 


I trust that my comments on the complaints of the Pew and 
the Pulpit will not be regarded by my readers as “brash.” I 
have not been uttering, by implication, my own “complaint’’ of 
the present disposition of the Gospels in our liturgy. The Rev. 
Dr. Pius Parsch has had his own word to say about the Pentecostal 
Gospels, apparently in their defense. ‘The difficulty’’ met by 
the preacher, he contends, ‘‘does not lie in the system of pericopes 
but rather in this, that many pastors overlook the meaning and 
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purpose of the Gospel pericopes, particularly those for the Sun- 
days after Pentecost. Those Gospels are not primarily intended 
to furnish thoughts and material for sermons; they are rather 
figures and parables of the effects of the Mass” (p. 132). He thus 
appears to assume that the present series of Gospel pericopes was 
the result of meticulously careful design. Is this apparent assump- 
tion quite correct? Had these pericopes “the meaning and pur- 
pose’”’ for which he contends? Or were they, in the various re- 
visions of the liturgy due to the introduction of new festivals or 
to a dovetailing of one liturgy with another, due rather to accident 
than to a far-sighted design? 

The chapter on The Lessons in Dr. Fortescue’s work, ““The 
Mass: A Study of the Roman Liturgy,” cannot be condensed 
here into a few paragraphs, but some excerpts may indicate that 
his view tends toward a series of accidental changes, rather than 
to a far-seeing design, in the order of the Gospel pericopes. He 
first of all indicates the changes undergone by other liturgies, and 
adds: 


“Our Roman Rite has gone through these changes and each period 
has left its traces. ... 

“The chief question about the lessons, and the most impossible to 
answer satisfactorily, is on what system, if any, the Pericopes for 
each Mass have been chosen... . 

“Originally it seems clear that the books were read in continuous 
order, as they still are (with considerable abbreviations) at Matins. 
So the Epistle and Gospel of each Mass would continue where those 
of the last Mass ended.... 

“In the Eastern Churches this principle (with interruptions for 
feasts) still obtains.... But in the Roman Rite the question is much 
more complex. We can find in our Missal hardly a trace of any sys- 
tem at all. The idea of continuous readings has become so overlain 
[sic] that there is nothing left of it. Father S. Beissel, S.J., has made 
a study of a great number of Comites and Lectionaries and has ar- 
rived at some interesting conclusions. His idea is that first the great 
feasts received lessons which suit them, without regard to the book 
from which these were taken. Then between them the intervals 
were filled up, working backwards and forwards. The Gospels are 
the chief question.... The most difficult Sundays to explain are those 
after Pentecost.... Their Gospels seem to be meant to fill up what has 
not yet been told in Our Lord’s life. But even so their arrangement is 
hard to understand. There is no continuous order in reading any one 
Gospel; there is no trace of chronological order.... [Italics are mine.] 

“Our conclusion as to the Roman Pericopes then must be that 
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whatever old system there may have been is now so overlain [sic] as 
to be really unrecognizable. Only here and there we seem to see 
traces of a definite idea in their order.... Perhaps our present ar- 
rangement represents the fusion of various systems. .. .”’ 


What I have styled the ‘‘complaint of the Pew” appears to have 
been also (at least in part) a thought in the mind of Fr. George 
O’Neill, S.J., who contributed to The Ecclesiastical Review of 
June, 1925, a paper entitled ““The Sunday Epistles and Gospels.”’ 
He notes that, in the Mass, pericopes form about one-sixth of the 
Four Gospels, and he adds: “The selections made from them, 
however, present to us problems not easy to solve and peculiarities 
that suggest alterations.’’ He calls attention to the many most 
beautiful and forceful portions of the Four Gospels which are 
wholly omitted from our Missal pericopes. Concerning the intent 
of my present paper, let me quote one paragraph: 


“Of course, the chief difficulty in the way of inclusion of these 
[omissions of splendid texts] is the necessity of excluding some of the 
present pericope. In favor of the former might (we suggest) be 
omitted some of the latter (a) that are unusually difficult and obscure, 
such as the parable of the Unjust Steward, or Luke 2. 14-26, on the 
expulsion and return of demons; or (b) that are addressed more ob- 
viously to the Jews than to modern Christians; or (c) that contain 
brief parables not immediately suggestive of important pulpit 
topics.” 


Fr. O’Neill had previously remarked that the ferial pericopes 
“are never read out in the vernacular and so are lost to the people. 
The loss we believe to be in many cases regrettable, and to con- 
stitute a strong reason why a recasting of the Sunday selections 
is now much to be desired.’”” Apparently fearing lest his motive 
be misunderstood, he says, in the next paragraph: 


“Tf we go on to offer some remarks as a practical contribution to 
this desirable consummation, we protest that our effort is merely 
tentative. We wish to stimulate consideration and discussion, in 
the hope that competent authority may be ultimately induced to 
effect reforms. We look forward to a consensus of learned liturgists 
and zealous pastors being represented at Rome by willing and sym- 
pathetic members of the Hierarchy, to its being there made the 
subject of full consideration, to its issuing finally in a well-devised 
and timely scheme prepared under the care of the Pontifical Congre- 
gations.” 








Cardinal Manning and the Farm Workers 


By Dents Gwynn, Litt.D. 


Not long ago a friend asked me to help him in weeding out a 
large library of political literature which he had inherited and 
could no longer house. His father had been a prominent Liberal 
Member of Parliament in Gladstone’s later years, and the library 
contained a great number of biographies and political or economic 
treatises concerning people and public controversies long since 
forgotten. And as my friend removed one book after another 
which he intended to reject if I did not wish to accept it, we came 
to a large volume published over forty years ago, ‘‘The Auto- 
biography of Joseph Arch.”’ ‘‘Whoon earth was Joseph Arch?” my 
friend asked as I took the volume from him with a polite intima- 
tion that I would be glad to keep it. I confess that I could tell 
him little enough, but I remembered the name as that of the 
founder of the Agricultural Laborers’ Union in England, in the 
years when trade unions had a bitter struggle to establish the 
right of labor to organize in self-defense, and particularly as one 
of those pioneers of the trade union movement to whom Cardinal 
Manning gave active encouragement when he was Archbishop of 
Westminster. 

In the first paragraph of the Preface, when I examined the book 
afterwards, I found these words: ‘“‘To couple my name with that 
of Joseph Arch gives me no displeasure. I believe him to be an 
honest and good man. I believe, too, that the cause he has in 
hand is well founded, and I confide in his using no means to pro- 
mote it but such as are sanctioned by the law of God and the 
law of the land.”” It was Manning who wrote those words, and 
the occasion was, I believe, in connection with the first of many 
historic occasions when he gave his active support to the early 
trade union leaders. The circumstances were indeed most re- 
markable. It was in the autumn of 1872, little more than six 
years after Manning was appointed to succeed Cardinal Wise- 
man as Archbishop of Westminster, and long before he had be- 
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come a great national figure through his courageous advocacy of 
many urgent social reforms. It was twenty years earlier than his 
most famous participation in labor questions when he succeeded in 
settling the great dock strike which paralyzed the Port of London 
in 1892. Nor was the Agricultural Laborers’ Union even a 
strongly established organization at the time. It had not even 
existed for a whole year. It had been founded by Joseph Arch, 
himself an agricultural laborer in Warwickshire, at a meeting held 
under a chestnut tree on a cold winter’s evening in February, 
1872, with no support except the spontaneous determination of a 
few hundreds of farm workers who had been driven to desperation 
by their poverty in a period of acute depression. Their example 
was followed with astonishing rapidity in many English counties, 
and the landowners were appalled by this unexpected revolt of a 
class who had been despised and helpless for centuries. Yet, be- 
fore the year ended Archbishop Manning accepted the invitation 
of Joseph Arch to appear on their platform and address a meeting 
in their support at the Exeter Hall, London, in December, 
1872. 

How it happened that Manning was ever invited to the meeting 
I do not know. The other speakers were either rough and self- 
educated laborers like Arch himself or Liberal and Radical poli- 
ticians of advanced views who could always be relied upon to 
speak on behalf of non-orthodox or revolutionary movements. 
But Arch must have discovered somehow that Manning was 
strongly in sympathy with the agricultural workers, and he 
shrewdly invited him to preside at this, their first public meeting 
in London. Manning declined the invitation and he explained 
long afterwards to his biographer, E. S. Purcell, that he thought 
it would have been inexpedient for a Catholic archbishop to pre- 
side. It might, he thought, have been detrimental to the newly 
established union. But he promised instead to find them a 
“better chairman,” and he had hoped to persuade the Lord Mayor 
of London to preside. Eventually he obtained Samuel Morley, 
and he promised that he would propose the first resolution himself. 
At the same time he stipulated that, if Charles Bradlaugh—the 
famous Radical atheist who had succeeded in compelling Parlia- 
ment to waive the obligation on members to take an oath imply- 
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ing acceptance of Christian belief—attended Mr. Arch’s meeting, 
he would at once leave the platform. 

This stipulation was characteristic of Manning’s strict in- 
sistence upon avoiding all contacts that might compromise the 
Catholic Church when he took part in public affairs. But Brad- 
laugh was as strong-willed as the archbishop. He had successfully 
defied Parliament when he was elected to it and refused to take 
the oath, and he was unlikely now to allow himself to be debarred 
from attending a public meeting in London. He did in fact at- 
tend Arch’s meeting, but he waited for Manning to conclude his 
speech before he disclosed his presence. And as soon as he came 
on the platform, Manning rose and left it, while the audience was 
still thrilled by his speech. It was a painful incident, and Manning 
was obliged afterwards to repudiate criticisms of his conduct in 
having appeared on the same platform as Bradlaugh. He re- 
plied to his critics with the words which I have quoted above, say- 
ing that “to couple my name with that of Mr. Arch gives me no 
displeasure.”” Nor did he withdraw his support from the move- 
ment, for Arch records gratefully in his autobiography that 
‘““Manning, both as Church of England parson and as a Roman 
Catholic priest, ever proved himself the working man’s friend. 
He was a practical friend to us, for he sent us a subscription of 
£10 in 1878, and again one of the same amount in 1879. He also 
testified to my good faith, and was a true friend through thick and 
thin.” 

Manning’s earliest direct contact with the sufferings of the 
underpaid workers had in fact been with the agricultural laborers 
of Sussex during the years when he was an Anglican clergyman 
at Lavington and afterwards as Archdeacon of Chichester. 
Arch’s attempt to organize the farm workers in the effort to ob- 
tain higher wages had stirred his abiding compassion for the poor. 
And when he proposed the resolution on their behalf at the Exeter 
Hall meeting, he claimed that he was entitled by experience to 
address them, because “for seventeen years I sat day by day in 
the homes of the laboring men of Sussex, and I knew them all and 
their children by name as well as I knew the scantiness of: their 
means of subsistence.’’ He pleaded now for ‘‘the amendment of 
the land laws in England and a reconstruction of the domestic 
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life of the laboring poor.’’ His speech made so deep an impression 
on Arch himself that he could recall it clearly when he wrote 
his memoirs nearly thirty years afterwards. ‘He said that the 
agricultural movement was not an act of insubordination, nor 
were the promoters of it mischievous agitators, and that the men 
who had asked him to speak at this meeting had said, ‘We are 
resolved to attain what is just, and we will attain it only in a 
God-fearing and law-abiding way.’ I remember he told us that 
he believed he was the only man present who could say that he 
sat as chairman of a rural vestry [7. e., parish council] in 1833-4, 
and saw doled out to the laboring man the gallon of flour and the 
shilling a head, which was given according to the number of his 
family. He remembered the first introduction of the New Poor 
Law Amendment Act, with all its precipitate applications, which 
has caused untold misery and suffering.”’ 

Manning was certainly not mistaken in thinking that Joseph 
Arch remained a God-fearing and pious man. But Arch was one 
of many who in that generation abandoned the Church of England 
in which he had been brought up, as a direct result of the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of the Church of England clergy. The move- 
ment which he created in 1872 was denounced everywhere as 
wanton revolution, and he found that the parsons as a body 
sided strongly with the old-fashioned landowners in regarding him 
as a public danger. In contrast with Manning’s open support of 
the movement there was the Anglican Bishop of Gloucester, who 
“spoke in a sort of parable’”’ about its leader at a public dinner 
when the activities of the Union were being discussed. The 
Bishop said, in allusion to Arch himself: ‘There is an old saying, 
‘Don’t nail their ears to the pumps, and don’t duck them in the 
horse pond.’’’ One cannot blame Arch for having resented the 
remark, and described it as a “downright incitement to riot.’’ His 
autobiography contains many stories of attacks made upon him 
by parsons and curates, but there were no others quite so un- 
christian as the Bishop of Gloucester’s. 

Arch’s estrangement from the Church of England, however, 
had occurred long before he had ever thought of becoming a 
trade unionist. His account of the extraordinary religious con- 
ditions in his childhood is told with such intense feeling that it 
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must be quoted. He was born in the heart of Shakespeare’s 
country in Warwickshire, near Stratford-on-Avon; and he grew 
up in one of the little old thatched cottages with heavy oak 
beams which his father had bought outright for £30 with the 
savings of a lifetime. They lived close to Warwick Castle, and 
many of the women in the district, including his mother, had been 
employed there in various forms of domestic service. The whole 
life of the place was scarcely less feudal than it had been in the 
Middle Ages; but the Church of England had become the pre- 
serve of the local aristocracy, who controlled the appointment of 
the clergy and usually chose parsons who were so overwhelmed 
by the wealth and power of their patrons that they tried to 
sustain their own self-respect by exercising an intolerable inter- 
ference in the lives of the poor parishioners. The parson’s wife 
could often be more of a tyrant than the parson, and Joseph Arch’s 
childhood gave him many bitter memories of this kind. 

“In our village we had a most despotic parson’s wife,” he re- 
cords, ‘‘a kind of would-be lady pope, and one day she took it into 
her head to issue a decree. She gave out that all the girls attend- 
ing school were to have their hair cut round like a basin, more like 
prison girls than anything else. My mother put her foot down, 
and said she never would allow her daughters to have their hair 
cut in such an unsightly way. When she heard this, the parson’s 
wife became very nasty, and she could be uncommonly nasty 
when she chose. She proceeded to make things very uncomfort- 
able for my mother; but she had met her match and more, in 
the agricultural laborer’s wife. My mother fought it out inch by 
inch, and though she had a tough fight of it she won in the end. 
But the parson’s wife never forgave her for it. My father, if he 
had been left to himself, would have given in at once, for the sake 
of peace and quietness—he was against offending the ‘powers 
that be’ in a general way—but my mother pulled too strong for 
him. She went out and did battle, but from that time my parents 
never received a farthing’s worth of charity in the way of soup, 
coals, or the like which were given regularly, and as a matter of 
course, from the rectory to nearly every poor person in the village. 
But though this was an unfair deprivation and a real hardship 
besides, with wages at nine shillings or at the very most twelve 
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shillings a week, my mother would not let it trouble her; she was 
too independent for that.” 

It was not that his mother was an irreligious woman, or even a 
quarrelsome one. But the demands made by parsons’ wives must 
have been more than even a poor woman with many hungry 
children could allow. ‘I have stood at our door with mother,” 
he writes, ‘‘and I have seen her face look sad as she watched the 
little children toddle past, carrying the tin cans, and their toes 
coming out of their boots. ‘Ah, my boy!’ she once said, ‘you shall 
never, never do that. I will work these fingers to the bone before 
you have to doit!’ She was as good as her word—I never went to 
the rectory for soup.’’ At home she used to teach the Bible to 
her children, but she appears to have given up church-going as a 
result of another “decree’’ issued by the parson’s wife—to the 
effect that the farm laborers should sit on one side of the church 
and their wives on the other. When Mrs. Arch heard of this she 
exclaimed: ‘“‘No, those whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder, and certainly no woman shall.” Arch himself 
recalls the time when the parson’s wife—whether it was the same 
lady or another—‘‘used to sit in state in her pew in the chancel, 
and the poor women used to walk up the church and make a 
curtsy to her before taking the seats set apart for them. They 
were taught in this way that they had to pay homage and respect 
to those ‘put in authority over them,’ and made to understand 
that they must ‘honor the powers that be,’ as represented in the 
rector’s wife.”” Such conditions were of course most exceptional, 
but there were many places where, as in his recollection, “the 
squire and the other local magnates used to sit in state in the 
centre of the aisle,”’ and “have curtains put up to hide them from 
the vulgar gaze.” 

But what embittered Joseph Arch most directly was a poignant 
memory of his early childhood which affected his whole religious 
life. ‘I never took the Communion in the parish church in my 
life,’ he writes. ‘‘When I was seven years old I saw something 
which prevented me once for all.’’ His father was going to take 
the Communion and children had to leave before this took place; 
but out of curiosity he had looked through the keyhole of the 
church door from outside to see what was happening. “What I 
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saw will be engraved on my mind until the last day of my life,’’ 
he writes. “That sight caused a wound which has never been 
healed. My proud little spirit smarted and burned when I saw 
what happened at that Communion service. First up walked the 
squire to the communion rails; the farmers went up next; then 
up went the tradesmen, the shopkeepers, the wheelwright, and 
the blacksmith; and then, the very last of all, went the poor 
agricultural laborers in their smock frocks. They walked up by 
themselves; nobody else knelt with them; it was as if they were 
unclean—and at that sight the iron entered straight into my 
poor little heart and remained fast embedded there. I said to 
myself: ‘If that’s what goes on—never for me!’ I ran home and 
told my mother what I had seen, and I wanted to know why my 
father was not as good in the eyes of God as the squire, and why 
the poor should be forced to come up last of all to the table of the 
Lord. My mother gloried in my spirit.” That recollection goes 
back to the eighteen-thirties, but when Joseph Arch wrote these 
reminiscences in the last years of the century he added: “I have 
heard, difficult as it is to believe, that much the same thing goes 
on in several villages even now, notably in Wiltshire.” 

Revolt against the social degradation of his class inspired 
Joseph Arch even more than the pitiful struggle of honest and in- 
dustrious men to rear families on a wage which made it utterly 
impossible to provide them with even a sufficiency of food. And 
this social tyranny was in his case conspicuously identified with 
the Church of England. It was little wonder that, as an earnest 
and essentially religious-minded young man, he looked elsewhere 
for the practice of Christian precepts. There was no dissenters’ 
chapel in his village, but when he was about fourteen some dis- 
senting preachers began to visit the place and hold meetings in a 
back lane. ‘‘When the parson got wind of it,’’ Arch writes, ‘‘he 
and his supporters, the farmers, dared the laborers to go near 
these unorthodox Christians. If we did, then goodbye to all the 
charities; no more soup and coals did we have. And it was no 
idle threat.’”” He married very early, soon after his mother died, 
and his wife was a Nonconformist who shared his distrust of the 
Established Church. A Wesleyan chapel was built, and he soon 
joined the congregation and became one of its frequent preachers. 
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What his precise religious views were he probably never knew, 
though he was a fervent and devout preacher of the Gospel as 
he understood it. ‘‘I believe in practical Christianity,” he writes. 
“T would not deceive a man, if I knew it; and as for wronging a 
man, I can say with an easy conscience, if I were going to die the 
next minute, that I have never wronged a fellow-creature in- 
tentionally in my life. Yes, my religious views are strong ones; 
but I don’t want to talk much about them, for I hold that a man’s 
religion should be more in his life than on his lips. If it is in his 
life, it will take him the best part of his time to live up to it: 
and if he feels a strong call to preach, as I did, there is the circuit 
open to him, and the chapel pulpit of a Sunday.” 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the strength of the 
Nonconformist churches in nineteenth-century England was 
chiefly derived from similar revolts against the Church of England 
in its long estrangement from the mass of the people. A vague 
religious fervor replaced the effete conformity of previous genera- 
tions, and in our own day that first fervor has for the most part 
evaporated, leaving nothing to take its place. Yet, while it lasted 
in men like Joseph Arch, it inspired much that commands ad- 
miration and genuine respect. Years afterwards when he made a 
tour of Canada to arrange for the settlement there of colonies of 
English farm workers, the question of provision for safeguarding 
their religion and morals was constantly in his thoughts. He 
dealt with the subject at the first public meeting of the Union 
after his return from Canada in December, 1873. ‘I wanted the 
prosperity of my fellow-working-men to be enhanced,” he told 
his audience. ‘I wanted to see them on lands where their children 
could be well educated; I wanted to see the morals and virtues of 
these people cared for. Let me say too that, if anything has 
given me greater pleasure than another it was that in the remotest 
district I visited—which I may say was twenty miles beyond the 
confines of civilization—I found the log-hut built by the workmen 
themselves in which they assembled every night in the week for 
their mental improvement and religious purposes, and where, on 
the Sabbath day, three times they assemble to bow before the 
Throne of our Creator. Then, during the week these places were 
used as schools for their children. As an Englishman, I value the 
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morality, the virtue, and the chastity of my family; and where I 
could not take my dear boys and girls, I could not advise my 
fellow-laborers to go.” 

The Agricultural Laborers’ Union had collapsed before Arch 
himself died, as an honest veteran of the movement who had re- 
fused many lucrative offers of employment if he would abandon 
the work to which he consecrated his life. Its ultimate failure was 
inevitable, in a trade so widely scattered and so constantly de- 
pleted by the migration of young men into the towns or into better 
paid employment of other kinds. And his own work in encourag- 
ing emigration to Canada contributed largely to the decay of the 
Union through the departure of so many of the enterprising and 
courageous and industrious workers. But it went far to break 
down the restrictions which had in his boyhood condemned the 
farm workers to a life of miserably paid servitude. It gave them 
a new spirit of independence and pride in their own skilled work. 
The fervor which his movement aroused was extraordinary in the 
early years, and it is interesting to note how deeply religious was 
the inspiration of those who organized it. ‘“The heads of a trade 
union in towns,”’ writes Professor Thorold Rogers (in his classic 
“Six Centuries of Work and Wages’’), “‘can summon their men 
speedily; and take action, if action seems desirable, promptly. 
But it is far more difficult to manipulate the scattered elements 
of an agricultural union, especially when the hostility to it is so 
marked, as has been generally shown, and the opportunities of 
giving effect to that hostility are so numerous. I do not believe 
that the mass of peasants could have been moved at all, had it 
not been for the organization of the Primitive Methodists, a 
religious system which, as far as I have seen its working, has done 
more good with scanty means, and perhaps, in some persons’ eyes 
with grotesque appliances for devotion, than any other religious 
agency.” 

These sidelights on the religious background of the trade union 
movement throw into stronger relief the unexpected and im- 
pressive leadership of Cardinal Manning as a social reformer in 
England. They illuminate also the close friendship that de- 
veloped between him and Cardinal Gibbons, out of their mutual 
solicitude for the welfare of the oppressed workers under social 
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and economic conditions which produced so glaring a contrast 
between extreme wealth rapidly accumulating in the hands of a 
few and helpless destitution and insecurity among the masses. 
“Nowhere on earth,’’ wrote Manning, ‘‘is there such unlimited 
wealth and such extreme poverty as in our England.”’ Of London 
he wrote that “‘it is the healthiest city in the world, but the death 
rate in the hovels of the poor is double as compared with the death 
rate in the homes of the rich. It has hitherto been growing in 
wealth by twenty millions a year. Multitudes of its poor are 
worse-housed than in any great city, except in parts, we are told, 
of New York and of EBerlin.’”’ The combined representations of 
Manning and Cardinal Gibbons to Pope Leo XIII were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the publication of his great Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, which Manning hailed on its appearance as “the voice 
of the Good Shepherd heard by the flock spread throughout the 
world with a loving. thankful, and joyous assent. It has been 
heard by the millions of the world of labor,’’ he wrote, “and they 
have recognized the accents of the Father’s love and sympathy. 
For a century the Civil Powers in almost all the Christian world 
have been separating themselves from the Church, claiming and 
glorying in their separation. They have set up the State as a 
purely lay and secular society, and have thrust the Church from 
them. And now of a sudden they find that the millions of the 
world sympathize with the Church, which has compassion on the 
multitude, rather than with the State, or the plutocracy which 
has weighed so heavily upon them.”’ 








Praying the Mass 


By THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. JOHN L. BELForD, D.D. 


He who does not love children lacks something that God has 
planted deep in human nature. He has planted it so deep that 
ages of sin have not effaced it. Even the deluded group of men 
and women who are doing all they can to prevent children from 
coming into the world make some effort to preserve them when 
they come, and are singularly solicitous for their health, their 
amusement, and their education. The education of the child is 
at once the sweetest and the most important duty of the parent, 
the teacher, and the priest. 

When the Greatest Teacher, the Great High Priest, was here 
on earth, He gave expression to the hunger of His heart in the 
familiar sentence: “Suffer little children to come to Me and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’”’ On another 
occasion He told an eager audience that we must become as little 
children if we would enter that blessed kingdom. He came into 
the world an infant in all the apparent helplessness of the most 
helpless of creatures. His early years are hidden, but the poet 
and the painter have penetrated the veil Providence drew over 
those first years. They have given us glimpses of the crib of 
Bethlehem, the home in Nazareth, and the visits to the Temple. 

The Church perpetuates Christ in this world and prepares us to 
share eternity with Him. The Church has the spirit and the heart 
of Christ. That spirit shows in her charity, in her zeal for the 
glory of God and the salvation of allmen. It makes her a teacher, 
a physician, a friend; but, in a very special way, it makes her our 
spiritual mother. Like Mary at the foot of the Cross, the Church 
has adopted the children of men. She assists the natural mother 
in that anxious period which precedes the birth of her child, and 
gives her comfort and courage to endure the privations and the 
agony which are the price woman pays for the joys and glory of 
maternity. 

One of the first lessons the Christian mother teaches her child 
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is religion. She teaches him to speak the great word, “‘God’’; 
to call God his “‘Father in heaven,”’ to say ‘“‘Jesus” and “Mary,” 
to look at the crucifix and learn the story of the love that gave 
man hope and assurance of everlasting life. 

The Church begins her motherly work in Baptism, and she 
pursues it as physical and mental life enfolds. Nor does she ever 
cease until she speeds the departing soul with the sweet farewell: 
“Depart, Christian soul, in the name of God the Father who 
created thee, in the name of the Son who redeemed thee, in the 
name of the Holy Spirit who made thee holy!”’ 

Of course, the work of the Church is religion. Now, religion 
is a life, and that life has a living source. That source is in the 
heart of Him who said: “I am the way, the truth and the life.” 
That life is grace, and it comes to men in and through the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The Mass perpetuates Christ in the world. 
In it He lives among us, and works in us and on us. In it He 
teaches the great lesson of love for God and man, the love which 
has devotion and sacrifice for its exponents. 

The Mass is our most precious heritage, as has been recognized 
in the Church and by Christianity in all ages. It has kept alive 
“the True Light that enlighteneth every man coming into this 
world.” It keeps shining in the darkness, and though the dark- 
ness does not comprehend it, those who do comprehend it find in 
it guidance, comfort, courage, and help. In it they find that 
grace of which the Saviour spoke when He said: ‘‘Without Me, 
you can do nothing’’; that grace which St. Paul explained when 
he said: ‘I can do all things in Christ Jesus who strengtheneth 
me.” 

In the light of these observations, it is easy to see why the Mass 
holds so high and so firm a place in the mind and heart of the 
Catholic, and why so much care is taken by priests and people to 
make children love and, as long as they live, attend the Holy 
Sacrifice. 

Now, the foundation of love is knowledge. It is impossible to 
love what is not known, and the better a good thing is known, 
the more admirable and therefore the more desirable it becomes. 
For this reason, the Church has always done her best to teach the 
faithful what the Massis. She has used every conceivable means 
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to enkindle in the child and to keep alive in the adult love for the 
Divine Victim and the sacred rite by which He keeps His promise 
to be “with us all days.” 

There are many excellent methods of teaching children this 
doctrine and of helping adults to appreciate its inspired and 
inspiring prayers and ceremonies. The use of the missal, the 
weekly supply of leaflets, and the Dialogue Mass are used with 
effect by many. All these methods help the people to join with 
the celebrant of the Mass; they offer it, or as Pius X said, ‘‘they 
pray it.” 

A method used for the past fifty years in the vicinity of New 
York City, and used with much success, has been devised for 
children. Its origin is not known with certainty. Father Mc- 
Millan, the Paulist, used it in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle. 
It is not clear whether he originated it or borrowed it. Other 
priests, no doubt, have utilized the same idea. It consists in 
teaching the children to say aloud the principal prayers of Mass 
with the celebrant and to use appropriate hymns during the Mass. 

In Brooklyn, it began in a parish where 1000 children went to 
Mass every Sunday. The clergy observed that many children 
were inattentive and some actually irreverent. No wonder. 
They did not realize where they were, or what was going on at the 
altar. Some good came from singing hymns, but the priests 
agreed that they ought to try to find a better solution of the prob- 
lem. The pastor deputed one of the assistants to make an at- 
tempt to secure order, attention, and devotion. He prepared a 
card with the prayersandafewhymns. After a careful rehearsal, 
the system went into effect. A priest walked up and down the 
aisle with one eye on the altar and the other on the children. 
When the celebrant appears in the sanctuary to begin Mass, all 
stand and recite the following prayers: 


HIS church is the house of God. I have come here to worship 

Him by offering the holy sacrifice of the Mass. I offer this holy 
sacrifice, O Lord, to adore Thee, to praise Thee, to thank Thee, to 
atone for my sins, and to obtain from Thee virtue, health, and happi- 
ness for myself and for all my friends. 


N the name of the Father, } and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. I kneel before Thy altar, Lord. Thou seest 
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my body and my soul. Thou knowest all my thoughts. My sins 
make me unworthy to appear before Thee. I confess my guilt and 
beg Thy pardon. 


Then the children recite the Confiteor. The priest in the aisle 
begins each prayer and recites it slowly and distinctly with the 
children. Two stanzas of a hymn follow, or if the Epistle be long 
or if there is a Sequence, another verse or a longer hymn can be 
used. 

When the celebrant begins the Gospel, the leader reads it to 
the children. After the sermon, he announces the Creed. The 
following prayers are said at the Offertory: 


HY priest offers bread and wine to Thee, Lord. Soon they shall 

be changed into the body and blood of Thy Divine Son, who will 
offer Himself here on this altar as He once offered Himself on Mount 
Calvary. 

Receive, Holy Father, Almighty and Eternal God, this spotless host 
which I, Thy unworthy servant, offer to Thee. I offer it to atone for 
my sins. I offer it, too, for all good Christians, present and absent, 
living and dead. May it bring me and them to everlasting life! 

We offer this holy chalice to Thee, Lord. Accept it, we pray, for 
our salvation and for the salvation of the whole world. 

Come, Holy Ghost, and bless this sacrifice which we have pre- 
pared for the honor and glory of God. 


A hymn follows these prayers. It usually lasts until the Con- 
secration. Naturally, all are silent during the Consecration and 
Elevation. Then these prayers are said: 


ORD JESUS CHRIST, I believe Thou art now really and truly 

present on this altar under the appearances of bread and wine. 

I adore Thee, for Thou art the Son of God. I thank Thee, for Thou 

hast died to save my soul. Enable me always to love Thee and serve 
Thee. 

Receive, Holy Trinity, this sacrifice which we offer in memory of 
the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in honor of our Blessed Mother, Mary, and of all the Saints. 
May it add to their glory and bring salvation to us, and may they 
pray for us in all our necessities! 

Look down, Heavenly Father, upon Thy Divine Son. He is now 
present on this altar. Remember His wounds, His prayers, His 
death. He offers Himself for us now, as He once offered Himself on 
the Cross. For His sake have mercy on us. 

Remember, Lord, the souls of the faithful departed. Have mercy 
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on my deceased relatives and friends, and on all the souls in Purga- 
tory, particularly on those who have no one to pray for them. 


Then comes the Lord’s Prayer, Agnus Dei, and Domine non 
sum dignus. At the Communion, there is an act of spiritual com- 
munion, and while the celebrant gives Communion to the people, 
one or two appropriate hymns are sung. 

Afterwards we say the Acts of Faith, Hope, Love and Con- 
trition. The blessing follows and we conclude with this prayer: 


AY this holy sacrifice which I have offered please Thee, Lord! 
May it bring Thy blessing upon me, and upon all for whom 
I have offered it, through the merits of Christ, Our Lord! Amen. 


While the adults are leaving the Church, the children sing a final 
hymn and then retire in perfect order. 

Of course, these prayers and the various parts of the Mass are 
explained beforehand. There is more in them than words. Take 
the prayer before Mass: ‘“This church is the house of God.” It 
tells the children that they are not in any ordinary house or audi- 
torium; they are in God’s house. They are there to worship 
Him by offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. They offer it to 
adore Him, praise Him, thank Him, etc. 

Many children cannot read, but they soon learn the prayers 
and say them beautifully. When they forget their prayer book 
(for it was soon found advisable to print the prayers and hymns 
in a book), they can and do recite the prayers from memory and 
thus participate in the Holy Sacrifice. 

The effect has been good. Having recited these prayers 
throughout their school years, the children never forget them. 
The question may arise as to whether it affected their morals. 
That is a difficult question. Those who use this method have no 
experience with children who have not been trained in it. But 
this can be said: whether because of the frequent and early Com- 
munion which Pius X inculcated or because of the method of 
hearing Mass, the children with whom we deal are singularly 
pure-minded and free from serious faults—a decided contrast to 
the children with whom we had experience fifty years ago. No 
one can deny, then, that the method has done appreciable good. 
It has been of benefit to many adults who have not hesitated to 
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admit that they wish they had had such training in their child- 
hood. 

The little book has been adopted in many places. The pub- 
lishers say they have sold more than 2,000,000 copies. No doubt 
this method can be improved. Many a priest will wish to intro- 
duce some particular prayer or some better translation. The 
more it is improved, the more good it will do, and that is what we 
all desire. 

Some years ago the late Father Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., 
after hearing this method, suggested that we use it for adults. 
After long hesitation we adopted his suggestion with excellent 
results. We use it at the now famous midday Mass. There is 
no end of discussion about that Mass. Many think it has serious 
evil effects. Still more believe it brings to Mass and keeps alive 
the religion of many who, but for it, would not have attended 
divine worship and might lose the little faith they possess. Be 
that as it may, this is self-evident: this Mass is popular. In 
nearly every parish the crowds show that they like it. But this, 
too, is evident: most of the attendants do not use a prayer book, 
many come late, many more pay little or no attention to the serv- 
ice. They are present physically. They really take no part 
in what is going on at the altar. It is doubtful if they say a single 
prayer. Some people call this “the Mass for pagans.” 

Trying to find a cure for these defects, we began to treat these 
people like little children. We had the prayers printed in legible 
type on cards, which are distributed to all those present. A priest 
enters the pulpit and, after explaining the method and urging all 
to join with the celebrant in offering the Holy Sacrifice, leads 
them, just as he would lead the children. Most of the congrega- 
tion join in the prayers. No doubt, some say them silently. 
But all must hear them. Willy nilly, they must in some way 
participate. The attendance has improved. More and more 
lose their bashfulness or their indifference, and in time we hope 
the adults will become like the children. 

What a shame it is to see so many Catholics acting like pagans! 
Perhaps some of the evils which have crept into so-called Catholic 
countries are due to the indifference of the men especially who 
either neglect Mass or attend the Holy Sacrifice with merely out- 
ward observance. 












The Diriment Impediment of Crime 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Canon 1075 of the Code states that the impediment of crime 
invalidates marriage with the accomplice of the crime in the 
following cases: 

(1) if a married person at any time during the continuance of 
the same legitimate marriage commits adultery and enters into 
mutual promise of marriage with his accomplice in the adultery, 
or if they attempt marriage, even by a mere civil ceremony; 

(2) if a married person during the time of his or her valid 
marriage commits adultery, and one of the adulterers kills the 
husband or wife of the adulterer; 

(3) if a married person, without committing adultery, brings 
about the death of his or her partner in marriage by mutual 
coéperation, physical or moral, with a third party. 


History of the Law on the Impediment of Crime 


The Church from its very beginning had such an exalted idea of 
Christian marriage that adultery was considered one of the great- 
est crimes. Adultery is mentioned by St. Paul as one of the sins 
that excluded from the kingdom of God (I Cor., viii. 9). Else- 
where he declares: ‘If any man violate the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy. For the temple of God is holy, which you are”’ 
(I Cor., iii. 17). The Old Testament in many of its books con- 
demns adultery most sternly. ‘He that is an adulterer, for the 
folly of his heart shall destroy his own soul’ (Prov., vi. 32). 
When the adultery became known in the Christian community of 
the ancient Church, long and severe public penances were im- 
posed. 

Adultery is forbidden by the law of God to both husband and 
wife, and several texts of the Old Testament explicitly condemn 
the crime in the severest terms whether committed by husband or 
wife. We find the death penalty pronounced in the Old Testa- 
ment against the adulterous husband or wife who sins with 
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another married party: “If any man commit adultery with the 
wife of another, and defile his neighbor’s wife, let them be put to 
death, both the adulterer and the adulteress’” (Lev., xx. 10; 
Deut., xxii. 23). 

From some local Council held about the year 300 and from St. 
Augustine (died in 430), we know that the crime of adultery was 
not an invalidating impediment of marriage, but that the adulter- 
ers, after long penance and the death of the husband or wife, 
could contract marriage. The Roman Law, under Emperor 
Augustus, forbade the woman convicted of adultery to get mar- 
ried to anyone for the rest of her life. Emperor Justinian, in 556, 
inserted in the Roman Law an absolutely diriment impediment 
of marriage between the adulterers. The Oriental Church adopted 
the law of Justinian and made it part of its own Canon Law. 
The Latin Church did not make Justinian’s law part of its 
church discipline, but adhered to the traditional practice of han- 
dling such cases by inflicting severe public penance on the adulter- 
ers and granting eventual permission to marry after the death of 
the rightful spouse. There is question only of adultery because, 
if there was murder of the spouse in the case, either one or both 
adulterers, if both were implicated by conspiracy, would be 
executed. There were some local Councils (e.g., that of Meaux in 
845) that punished the adulterers with perpetual or lifelong 
penance without hope of ever getting permission to marry each 
other after the death of the innocent spouse, but it speaks of 
cases in which either of the adulterers had been instrumental 
in causing the murder of the innocent spouse. As we said before, 
such legislation is superfluous, because the death penalty for the 
crime would end the matter, and it is quite certain that all the 
countries to which the Church had spread in 845 had the death 
penalty for murder. 

The diriment impediment of crime was established through the 
teaching of the canonists who persistently followed the rule laid 
down by the local Council of Tribur, in 895, that no marriage shall 
be recognized as valid between two adulterers who had promised 
marriage to each other. This rule was incorporated in several 
collections of Canon Law before the Decretum Gratiani appeared. 
Gratian put the same regulation into his collection of laws, and in 
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his remarks on the law of the Council of Tribur he adds another 
species of diriment impediment, namely, adultery with scheming 
the death of the innocent spouse (Decretum Gratiani, cap. 3, 
causa 31, ques. 1). 

The two species of the impediment of crime were received into 
the official collection of laws made under Pope Gregory IX, and 
a third species was added, namely, adultery with attempt at mar- 
riage because attempting marriage is worse than a promise of 
marriage (Decretales Gregorit IX, cap. 5, lib. IV, tit. 7). Pope 
Clement III added a fourth species of the impediment of crime 
in the case where a married woman had induced the man she in- 
tended to marry to kill her husband (Decretales Gregorii IX, cap. 
1, lib. III, tit. 33). After the Decretals no further laws were 
published on the impediment of crime except that in the marriage 
cases which on appeal from the diocesan Curias came before the 
Holy See some of the details left uncertain in the Decretals were 
determined. The Code of Canon Law retains substantially the 
law of the Decretals. The canonical doctrine which was instru- 
mental in first creating the diriment impediment of crime has to 
be taken into account in the explanation of the various species of 
the impediment of crime. We shall now discuss the several 
aspects of the impediment separately. 


I. Adultery with Promise of Marriage 


Adultery with the mutual promise to marry after the death 
of the innocent spouse constitutes the first species of the diriment 
impediment of crime. There is no impediment unless both the 
adultery and the promise of marriage occur during the lifetime 
of the innocent spouse, or, in case of dispensation from the bond 
of the marriage, before such dispensation was issued by the 
Church. If the marriage was invalid from the beginning through 
an invalidating law of the Church, though the parties may have 
married in good faith, sexual intercourse with a single woman 
and promise of marriage do not create the impediment of crime, 
because in reality there was no adultery but only fornication; 
the fact that both parties thought they committed adultery does 
not make it such in Canon Law, though in the forum of conscience 
they committed the sin of adultery. 
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The adultery must be complete sexual intercourse which 
naturally would be apt for the generation of offspring. If the 
sexual intercourse was performed after the manner taught by 
the birth control advocates with protective devices, it is not 
technical adultery (7.e., such as is meant in Canon Law); it is 
rather the crime of onanism. However, in Canon Law, if sexual 
intercourse has taken place, it is considered to have been ac- 
cording to the law of nature, and in the case we are discussing it 
would be considered true adultery unless the contrary was proved. 
The Instruction on the process for establishing the matrimonium 
ratum non consummatum (n. 11) supposes that sexual relations 
through the detestable practice of onanism does not constitute 
real consummation of marriage (Decree and Rules of Procedure, 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, May 7, 1923; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XV, 389). 

The adultery has to be formal adultery to bring about the im- 
pediment. Both the married party and the one with whom he 
has sexual relations must know at the time that they are violating 
the sanctity of marriage. Wherefore, if a married man makes the 
woman with whom he sins believe that he is single and they sin 
and promise marriage to each other, there is no impediment of 
crime between them. If both parties are married but their station 
in life is not known to each other, adultery and promise of mar- 
riage does not induce the impediment of crime between them, 
because the injury is not done to one and the same marriage but 
each one sins against his own marriage; if both know of the other’s 
marriage, the impediment becomes double. The idea underlying 
the impediment arising from adultery and promise of marriage 
is that, when these things are done with knowledge of the mar- 
riage by both prevaricators, there is danger that they may scheme 
how to put the innocent married party out of the way to open the 
way to their own marriage. In the United States there should 
not be much temptation to take such a dangerous step, because 
it is very easy to get a divorce and marry again. However, the 
Church does not change her laws for that reason; she can only 
deplore the decay of Christianity among the people when the 
sacred bonds of marriage are easier to break than other contracts 
of little or no consequence. 
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The mutual promise of marriage is the other element which 
together with adultery creates the impediment of crime. Before 
the Code of Canon Law was promulgated, canonists disputed the 
question whether the promise had to be mutual or whether it 
sufficed that one promised marriage while the other party did 
not reciprocate the promise. The former Canon Law was not 
clear on the point, but the Code of Canon Law is very explicit 
saying: ‘‘...fidem sibi mutuo dederunt de matrimonio ineundo” 
(Canon 1075, n. 1). The mutual promise must be a true and 
serious promise on the part of both adulterers. However, in law 
it is presumed that the parties meant what they said so long as it 
proved or admitted that they made sucha promise. It is supposed 
that both know that they are not free to marry, and that they in- 
tend to marry after the death of the innocent spouse. With that 
inordinate love for each other and the agreement to marry, there 
is danger that they will hasten the death of the one that stands 
in their way, and it is precisely for this reason that the Church 
made this impediment to cut off all hope for them to attain their 
wicked purpose. It is immaterial, in so far as the impediment is 
concerned, whether the adultery preceded or followed or ac- 
companied the promise of marriage. If, however, the promise 
of marriage preceded the adultery, there is a possibility that the 
promise was revoked before the adultery took place, and if so, 
the impediment would not exist. 

The pastor or other priest who arranges for marriages should 
keep the foregoing laws in mind when a divorced person comes 
to arrange for marriage, claiming that the divorced wife or hus- 
band has died, for there is a possibility that the divorced person 
has kept company with the person he or she now wants to marry, 
and there may have been adultery with the promise of marriage 
before the other party died. 


II. Adultery with Attempt at Marriage 


The second species of the impediment of crime consists in adul- 
tery with attempt at marriage, even by mere civil marriage only, 
before the dissolution of the bond of the first marriage. The text 
of Canon 1075, n. 1, is clear on these points. Both parties must 
know that they are attempting to contract marriage in spite of 
the existing marriage of one of the parties. If both are married 
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and they attempt marriage and commit adultery, the impediment 
is double. It is immaterial whether adultery precedes or follows 
the attempt at marriage. Persons who get a divorce, marry 
again and live in marriage, contract this impediment unless it is 
proved that the first marriage was no true marriage before God 
and the Church. As to the attempt at marriage, it is not necessary 
that they attempt it in the Church by deceiving the pastor or 
other priest appointed to marry them. Canon 1075 explicitly 
states that civil marriage suffices to cause the impediment. Not 
only attempted marriage before the Church or a civil magistrate 
but also mere private marriage, the so-called common law mar- 
riage, is sufficient to cause the impediment. The Code says noth- 
ing about private marriage, but the canonical doctrine concerning 
the former law on the impediment of crime taught that private 
marriage sufficed; and since the law of the Code is identical with 
the former law on this subject, Canon 6, n. 2, demands that the 
former interpretation of the law be followed. It is well known 
that divorces are very numerous in the United States, and when 
divorced persons claiming to be now free to marry or rectify their 
second civil marriage come to the priest, he must keep in mind that 
attempt at marriage and adultery while one is married (and it 
need not be pointed out here that God has given no power to the 
civil authorities to dissolve the bond of marriage) make it impos- 
sible for them to get married in the Church unless their freedom 
to marry is proved and a dispensation is obtained from the im- 
pediment of crime. 


III. Adultery and Killing of the Lawful Spouse by One of the 
Adulterers 


It seems strange that Canon Law concerns itself with an im- 
pediment of marriage for adulterers who go so far in their illicit 
‘love or rather lust as to murder the lawful spouse in order to make 
it possible to contract marriage. One is inclined to think that such 
a law is superfluous, because the civil law will take care that the 
murderer is put to death or, in States that have abolished the 
death penalty, imprison the murderer for life. However, many 
murderers escape the law by cleverly covering up all traces of 
their wicked deed, so that the civil authorities cannot get any 
definite proof of the guilt of the criminal. If that is so, how shall 
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the Church know that a person who wants to get married has 
murdered his spouse or the spouse of another? Evidently that 
fact will remain unknown in most cases, and such persons will be 
admitted to marriage, but the marriage will be invalid before God 
and the Church because of the secret impediment. If, however, 
the guilty party either in confession or privately outside of con- 
fession admits the murder, they cannot be married unless a dis- 
pensation is obtained from the impediment. We shall later on 
discuss the question whether the Church grants a dispensation 
from the impediment of crime. 

Concerning the murder of the spouse, the adultery must pre- 
cede the killing of the spouse. The murder is committed by one 
of the adulterers, and may be done without the consent or 
knowledge of the other adulterer or even against the will of the 
other adulterer, as is expressly taught by Pope Innocent III in 
the Law of the Decretals (Decretales Gregorit IX, cap. 6 & 7, 
lib. IV, tit. 7). The murder must be committed with the inten- 
tion to marry the other adulterer, and there must be some mani- 
festation of that intention. It is controverted among canonists 
ancient and modern whether it is necessary that the other adul- 
terer be informed of the intention of the murderer. If the murder 
is committed from any other motive than to clear the way for 
marriage (e.g., in a fit of anger, hatred; vindictiveness, to get in- 
surance money), there isnoimpediment. It is immaterial whether 
one of the adulterers kills the spouse by personal action, or hires 
or induces someone else to do the killing. 


IV. Murder of the Spouse by Mutual Agreement without 
Previous Adultery 


Mutual physical or moral codperation between a married per- 
son and some one else to kill the married person’s partner consti- 
tutes the fourth and last species of the impediment of crime. 
Canon 1075, n. 3, reads: ‘“Those cannot validly contract marriage 
who by mutual codperation, physical or moral, even without 
adultery, brought about the death of the spouse.” If one kills 
the spouse without conspiracy with the other party, but the other 
after the murder has been committed approves of it and is glad 
that the way to marriage has been opened, there is no impediment 
because the killing was not done by mutual codperation or agree- 
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ment. If one party makes known his intention of killing the 
spouse to the other but the latter answers nothing to it, there is no 
mutual codperation in the killing done by the one party. If the 
other approves of the plan to kill the spouse, canonists are not 
agreed whether this constitutes moral codperation. If it cannot 
be proved that such approval efficaciously influenced the other 
to kill the spouse, no mutual moral] coéperation exists; if the effect 
of the approval remains doubtful, no coédperation and no impedi- 
ment exists. The crime of conspiracy for the killing of another 
must be proved, not presumed. 

The murder must be done with the intention of clearing the 
way for marriage between the conspirators. Neither the law of 
the Decretals nor the Code of Canon Law mentions this intention, 
but canonists of the former as well as of the present Canon Law 
quite unanimously teach that this intention is required by the 
very reason and purpose for which the law was made, namely, 
that the prospects of marriage with a cunning interloper may 
not endanger the life and safety of wife or husband. If then the 
conspiracy against the life of the spouse has nothing to do with 
marriage between the conspirators, no impediment arises from 
the murder. However, when a married man conspires with a 
woman lover against the life of his wife, and the same is to be said 
about a wife conspiring with a man against the life of her husband, 
it is but natural to presume that the killing is done with the in- 
tention of marriage between the conspirators. In this sense it is 
asserted by many canonists that in the external forum there is 
the presumption that the conspirators committed the murder 
with the intention to remove the obstacle to their marriage. In 
countries where divorces can be obtained for almost any reason, 
there is no need to resort to a drastic and dangerous means to 
break up the marriage and prepare the way for another. 

A multiplicity of the impediment of crime is possible. Cardinal 
Gasparri (‘“‘De Matrimonio,” I, n. 680) enumerates as many as 
nine. The most common cause for a twofold impediment would 
be the case in which both adulterers are married and promise 
each other marriage. If over and above they attempt marriage 
while both their legitimate consorts are living (e.g., after both ob- 
tained a divorce), the impediment would be fourfold. All canon- 
ists seem to be agreed that from repeated adultery and promise of 
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matriage no multiplication of the impediment of crime results. 

Unbaptized persons are not subject to the impediment of crime, 
unless, as Cardinal Gasparri remarks, the State or country in 
which they live has a law similar to the Canon Law by which it 
annuls marriages between those who are guilty of one of the 
crimes we have discussed. If one of the adulterers is a Christian, 
the impediment arises between the unbaptized and the Christian, 
provided it is one of the crimes that in Canon Law creates a 
diriment impediment of marriage, because the Christian is sub- 
ject to the impediment and indirectly also the unbaptized person 
who wants to marry the Christian accomplice in the crime. In 
the one species of the impediment of crime, namely, adultery and 
murder of the spouse by one of the adulterers without conspiracy 
in the murder, the impediment would arise if the Christian was 
the one who killed the spouse. If the heathen adulterer liked the 
spouse, the Christian being guilty only of adultery, there is no 
impediment of crime because the unbaptized person is not subject 
to the Canon Law, and the Christian has not contracted the im- 
pediment because it does not arise from adultery only. 


Dispensation from the Impediment of Crime 


The Supreme Authority of the Church can dispense from any 
of the various species of crime, for the law is merely an ecclesi- 
astical regulation. There is no impediment of crime in the divine 
law, but it is repugnant to human nature that husband or wife 
should be murdered to clear the way for marriage between the 
adulterers and conspirators. When the murder has become 
public, the Church never dispenses from the impediment, and 
Pope Benedict XIV says in his Constitution ‘‘Aistas anni” that 
there is no instance in history in which the Church has given any 
dispensation in the case. When the murder is occult, dispensation 
is sometimes granted by the Sacred Penitentiary. Pope Innocent 
XII, who gave the authority to the Sacred Penitentiary, cautioned 
that Office to grant dispensation rarely and for most urgent rea- 
sons only. 

The other two species of the impediment of crime, adultery with 
promise of marriage and adultery with attempt at marriage, are 
classified under the impediments of lesser degree by Canon 1042, 
§ 2. Dispensation is granted for a weighty reason. If the adultery 
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and promise or attempt of marriage have become public, it is 
more difficult to obtain the dispensation. 

An implied dispensation from adultery and promise or attempt 
of marriage is granted in virtue of Canon 1053 together with the 
dispensation by the Holy See from the bond matrimonium ratum 
et non consummatum, or with the permission to marry again be- 
cause of the presumed death of the spouse. 

Before the Code of Canon Law was promulgated, canonists 
were divided on the question whether ignorance of the law con- 
cerning the impediment of crime excused the parties from con- 
tracting the impediment. The reason for the dispute was the 
fact that this impediment seemed to be primarily a penalty and 
secondarily an impediment. It was always admitted in Canon 
Law that a bona fide ignorance of the law excused from the 
penalty of the law, though the one breaking the law knew that 
he was acting against the law but had no knowledge of the par- 
ticular penalty of the law. The present Code of Canon Law re- 
enacts the old law on the impediment of crime, but it also estab- 
lishes a new and definite rule in Canon 16, § 1, to the effect that 
no ignorance of laws invalidating an act or incapacitating a person 
to act excuses from the law unless the contrary is expressly stated 
in the law. After the Code became law, canonists quite generally 
teach that ignorance of the impediment does not excuse from con- 
tracting it. 


The Civil Law in the United States and the Impediment of 
Crime 

The forty-eight States, the territories and insular possessions 
of the United States, and the District of Columbia, seat of the 
Federal Government, all have their own special laws, so that there 
is no general rule applicable to all or any number of them. Rev. 
Dr. Alford in his ‘‘Ius Matrimoniale Comparatum’”’ (P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York, 1938) attempts to give a summary of the 
laws in the various States existing at the time of his writing. 
However, the subject is complicated, and if there is any doubt 
whether the person guilty of adultery and for that reason divorced 
is free to marry again after the death of the innocent party (as 
far as the Church is concerned the divorce does not free married 
persons from the bond), a local lawyer should be consulted. 








Psychopathic States 
By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D 


The designation “‘psychopathic personality”’ or ‘‘constitutional 
psychopathic state” refers to a large group of unstable individuals 
who cannot be classified in the categories of neuroses or psychoses. 
The instability shown by these persons may be in respect to their 
impulses, temperament or character, or, as is more often the case, 
the instability expresses itself in a quantitative deviation to a 
greater or lesser degree in all these aspects of psychic functioning. 
It is to be noted, too, that the disturbance in stability does not 
grow out of a basic intellectual inferiority. The intellectual level 
of these persons may be average, or higher or lower than the nor- 
mal. The striking peculiarity of those suffering from a psycho- 
pathic state is the anti-social or asocial conduct and behavior 
exhibited by them, whether of an episodic or recurrent type, which 
presents many difficulties in treatment under present medical, 
social or penal conditions. 

Intellectually, the individual so burdened may understand his 
peculiarity and may express a wish to do something about it, yet 
in practice fail completely to correct it. These individuals remind 
one of a rubber ball, which on striking a hard surface may be 
dented but on the rebound assumes its round contour. Such 
persons, indeed, comprise a category of the semi-insane and semi- 
responsible. All too often society insists that they pay the 
penalty legally prescribed for their acts, and it believes that 
through the suffering of the penalty such individuals will have 
learned their lesson and from then on ought to control themselves. 
The psychiatrist, who after study of such persons takes a different 
stand, is all too often accused of coddling them and of attempting 
to obstruct and defeat justice when he finds them not fully re- 
sponsible for their conduct, and suggests segregation in a mental 
hospital rather than the serving of a term in a ‘‘correctional” in- 
stitution. 

The psychopath evaluates life differently as compared with the 
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normal person. The goals he aims at are sought because life has 
for him a meaning different from that which it has for the normal 
individual. We would stress, therefore, that the factors lying in 
the psycho-biological constitution of the psychopathic individual 
are the most important determinants of the psychopathic state, 
and that the condition is a true illness, not a malingering nor a 
character defect which is the mere end result of improper rearing. 
Since no man lives in a vacuum, it stands to reason that the en- 
vironment in which the psychopath is reared and under which he 
lives will modify the expression of his conduct and behavior. The 
psychopath, in other words, can have a neurosis or psychosis en- 
grafted, as it were, upon his already abnormal constitutional en- 
dowment. In this sense the environment modifies to a greater or 
lesser degree both the qualitative and quantitative expression of 
the constitutionally determined state. 

Many treatises have been written on this subject and there 
have been many attempts at classifying these psychopathic states. 
Space forbids us here to give an historical résumé or in any sense 
to treat fully and adequately this important topic. We shall 
have to be satisfied with presenting certain selected clinical mani- 
festations. 

Aggressive, Impulsive Psychopaths.—One of the manifestations 
of the psychopathic state is an aggressive impulsive action which 
leads to serious consequences. That is to say, the individual’s 
response is such as to make it clear that his impulsive instinctual 
action is little, if at all, controlled or modified by his intellect 
and will. Such a person, for example, on suffering some slight 
annoyance or inconvenience may attempt suicide in response 
to a sudden aggressive impulse which strikes him with com- 
pulsive force and dispels all possibility of reflection on his part. 
On the other hand, a psychopath, as case histories all too well 
testify, may impulsively assault and murder for the most 
trivial of reasons. Self-control is so lacking that the aggres- 
sive impulse is without any check whatsoever. A knowledge of 
right and wrong is utterly without meaning in these cases in so 
far as responsibility for the crime is concerned. Yet, this is the 
red-herring which is dragged into so many of the trials of such 
psychopathic persons, and which makes such a sorry mess of 
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the so-called expert testimony. It is in particular the episodic 
nature of the behavior which it is important to recognize. This, 
in general, the law does not do; hence, there is no individualiza- 
tion of the offender. Yet, certainly it is folly in one field, that of 
the law, to proceed as though the psychopath were in a state of 
mental health, while in another field, that of medicine, the facts 
are that the condition is one of mental disease. In such trials 
and convictions society accomplishes little more than a release 
of its own aggressive impulses when its jury metes out capital 
punishment or imprisonment with no thought as to the nature of 
the offender, and hence no plan or treatment beyond the prison 
environment. Let us again emphasize that premeditation with 
malice aforethought is not to be found in the acts committed by 
these psychopaths, but rather a trigger-like impulsive action 
without formal regard for self and others. 

Inadequate Psychopaths.—Then there is the inadequate psycho- 
path who fails to adapt himself to the ordinary social and eco- 
nomic standards of his community. Included in this type will be 
found cases of pathological lying, swindling, and other kinds of 
petty criminality. Glib alibis and rationalizations are often 
offered when the offenders are caught in their misbehavior. They 
are full of good promises, which are broken almost before they are 
out of our sight. Some of these inadequates show an apathetic 
state, with little interest and concern about the welfare of others. 
Reality is not a very meaningful concept for them. For these 
reasons such psychopaths are at times diagnosed as suffering from 
dementia precox. Others of these inadequate individuals may have 
pleasing but unpredictable personalities. On further acquaintance 
their narcissistic, self-centered behavior and oft-times dishonest 
ways alienate them from their more emotionally mature friends. 
The inadequate psychopath, then, is psychically immature, and 
his striving for prestige and recognition is childish and infantile. 

Alcoholics and Drug Addicts——Alcoholism and drug addiction 
can be discussed best under this topic of psychopathic states. 
True, the drugs themselves (alcohol, opium, cocaine, marijuana, 
etc.) do produce toxic effects which are expressed in many of the 
physical symptoms of such addiction. However, the need for the 
use of alcohol and drugs is in most instances an expression of a 
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poorly integrated, unstable, impulsive, and inadequate personal- 
ity. Although external circumstances, at least in part, determine 
whether alcohol or any other drug is actually used, the funda- 
mental personality make-up is such that these persons all too 
readily make use of these noxious agents whenever life becomes a 
bit difficult and a frank facing of reality is necessary. To put it 
somewhat differently, such individuals are alcoholics or drug ad- 
dicts even before they have had their first drink or their first dose 
of the drug. That is to say, the constitutional inadequacy is the 
underlying cause for the ease with which such persons resort to 
the use of these drugs. 

Neither drugs nor alcohol are stimulants; they are depressants. 
What little self-control the person may possess is lost due to the 
inhibition of the higher cortical centers as a result of the drug’s 
pharmacological action. Hence, there is an impairment of the 
functions of the intellect and of the will and a loss of control over 
the lower centers. The result is that the normally more or less 
repressed instinctive impulses are loosened from all inhibitions. 
Aggressive impulses, often driven on by hate, come to the fore. 
The sex instinct is free to express itself, and, because of the psy- 
chobiological instability and immaturity, various perversions are 
indulged in. Sadistic attacks, due to the conjunction of aggression 
and hate with the sex drive, are common enough, as witness the 
rape and murder so often committed under relatively little provo- 
cation. But not only sex crimes, but crimes of all kinds from 
the most petty to the most brutal and revolting, are committed 
by these unstable, impulsive psychopaths. In many instances 
the amount of alcohol or drug consumed is minimum, but never- 
theless sufficient to remove what little inhibitory power the person 
possessed. 

Too many people, hiding behind the illusory notion that pro- 
hibition is an infringement of their personal liberties, are opposed 
to any active steps to control the alcohol and drug trade. Such 
people talk glibly about self-control in this matter. But psy- 
chiatry knows that with few exceptions the alcoholics and drug 
addicts are inadequate, immature individuals who by their very 
nature will not be able to control themselves unless and until they 
are reared and instructed in the dangers of such addiction and 
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society ceases to place temptation in their way. Yet, even tem- 
perance teaching is almost a thing of the past, and the second 
greatest source of tax income is derived from the liquor traffic! 
Psychiatry knows too that the alcoholics and drug addicts are in 
need of treatment, and that these persons are not to be held 
equally responsible for their delinquencies and crimes with their 
more stable and more mature neighbors. Yet to-day the char- 
acteristic approach in the case of the alcoholic and drug addict 
criminal is to turn the matter over to the-police and the courts. 
Thus, one sees the sorry spectacle of these poor unfortunates going 
in and out of jail, workhouse and prison, a disgrace to themselves 
and to their families, and with the inevitable result that many in- 
nocent persons suffer for the sins of omission and commission on 
the part of society. 

Sexual Psychopaths—Although sex in the normal person per- 
vades the entire life of the individual and thus significantly enters 
into the formation of the personality, yet it does not require that 
exaggerated attention be paid to it. That is to say, a normal 
sexual life does not produce a disharmony in the personality de- 
velopment of the normal individual. In fact, the more normal 
the psychosexual development, the less sex is experienced as a 
part functioning of the person. It is, however, this failure of the 
sexual life to enter harmoniously as a whole into the totality of 
the personality that marks the sexual psychopath. Furthermore, 
the failure to achieve such harmonious integration is not due solely 
or even primarily to environmental influences. In the case of 
the sexual psychopath the biogenetic developmental deviation is 
of fundamental importance. 

Now, it must be recognized right off that quantitative variations 
in the sexual impulse do exist within the range of the normal. 
Moreover, markedly abnormal rearing undoubtedly does affect 
the personality and character formation of an individual, and 
hence the expression of his sexual life. Not all people conse- 
quently who deviate from the normal in their sexual life are to be 
placed in this category of sexual psychopaths. 

Masturbatory activity may be observed in many children. In 
some instances it is the result of improper rearing, so that the child 
falls back upon his own body for pleasurable occupation. The 
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great majority of children do not continue for any length of time 
this form of pleasure-seeking. However, the psychopathic child 
may continue masturbation from early childhood into and beyond 
puberty. Such individuals do not grow beyond this level of 
psychosexual development. It is true that some few such adults 
may marry, but their sexual satisfaction continues to be achieved 
through masturbation. 

Here, too, attention should be called to the frequent resumption 
of masturbation at puberty in the normal individual. The 
strength of the sex impulse at this stage of physical maturity is 
one factor in this. Then also this is the age for psychological 
emancipation from the parents. In our culture this is being 
achieved with increasing difficulty owing to the need of the par- 
ents to keep their adolescent children, since these young folk 
cannot take their rightful place in our society as responsible, self- 
sustaining individuals. Also many an adolescent compromises 
with his conscience and resorts to masturbation rather than 
indulge in heterosexual sex intercourse. 

Just as masturbation may be a moral compromise in an other- 
wise normal person, so also one may find homosexual activity in- 
dulged in under the influence of certain environmental factors by 
individuals whose sexual life rests on a quite normal constitutional 
basis. This is to be observed in institutions such as prisons, in 
remote army posts, at sea, and generally under conditions which 
throw individuals of the same sex into close living relationships. 

However, there are homosexuals whose homosexuality is con- 
stitutionally determined, and who not only engage in homosexual 
relationships but whose sexual feeling is aroused only by indi- 
viduals of the same sex. Such homosexuals are to be found among 
women as well as among men. Body build is a poor criterion by 
which to judge the presence or absence of homosexuality. There 
are homosexual men whose physique is distinctly feminine, and 
there are those who in physical appearance are definitely mascu- 
line. The same holds for women homosexuals. Transvestitism 
(that is, the wearing of clothes peculiar to the opposite sex) is 
relatively common among homosexuals, particularly among those 
who are quite narcissistic. 

There are other types of sex variants (as well as other kinds of 
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psychopaths), but space does not permit us to discuss them. The 
point to remember is the psychopathic make-up of many of such 
individuals. Just as the expression of the sexual life in the 
normal varies within rather wide limits, so also does it in these 
sexual psychopaths. Some of these abnormal personalities (par- 
ticularly those whose aberrant tendencies are to a greater extent 
due to environmental causes) are quite conscious of their diffi- 
culties and even may seek treatment. However, those who owe 
their abnormality in the field of sex primarily to biogenetic causes 
frequently deny that there is anything the matter with them. 
Some indeed glory in their abnormal urges and refuse every offer 
of treatment even when their abnormality has caused them to run 
foul of the law. Since such individuals are emotionally poorly 
balanced, it should not astonish one to learn that contact with the 
law and “‘correctional’’ institutional experience does not act as a 
deterrent or as a corrective. On the contrary, as a result of such 
treatment at the hands of society, many become embittered and 
engage to a greater extent than before in their perverse sexual 
practices. In all fairness, however, it should be stated that not 
all who feel themselves sexually different engage in sexual mis- 
conduct. 

The treatment of these psychopathic states is a difficult matter. 
First and foremost among our difficulties is the present lack of 
knowledge regarding just what is the cause or causes of the ab- 
normality. Certainly it is true that a psychological approach 
alone is not of much value in the treatment of many of these 
psychopathic states. In the hands of the most competent 
psychotherapists, even when aided by competently trained 
workers in social case-work, there are failures. Yet, admitting 
all that, one should not despair. It is this feeling of fatalism both 
on the part of the therapist and the psychopath that causes many 
psychopaths to regard themselves as outcasts, as misunderstood 
and unwanted. 

Early discovery and treatment in a true psychobiological man- 
ner, with attention paid therefore to all possible causes, seem to 
be definitely indicated. A school program not based solely on 
academic attainment but one adapted to the needs of the in- 
dividual with particular attention to personality and character 
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development would be of immeasurable value. In some cases 
early institutional placement for remedial treatment and training 
should be tried. An earlier use of institutional treatment un- 
doubtedly would be of much more value than incarceration as a 
final resort. But above all, although these psychopaths are often 
the most disturbing members of society, they should be dealt with 
in fairness and in justice and with a full recognition of their in- 
herent defectiveness. 





Recreational Leadership of Youth 
By KiLian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Psychology of Boyhood (Continued) 


B. The Treatment of Boys 


Although normal youths have much in common, each boy differs 
from the others in some respects. In order to guide youth cor- 
rectly and profitably, some factors that make a boy as he is must 
be kept in mind. These factors influencing individuals from in- 
fancy to manhood are social background, the home and local en- 
vironment, health, and psychical condition. Each one of these 
deserves some consideration. 

(1) Social Background.—This background is formed by the 
cultural state of the race and nationality from which a boy origi- 
nates. This social background plays an important part in creating 
the peculiar atmosphere in which a child grows up. He knows 
no other, and anything that does not harmonize with the condi- 
tions and ideals under which he grew up seems strange and sus- 
picious to him. He may need education in American principles 
and ways of doing things, but this education should be given in 
such a manner that his background is not ridiculed or rejected. 
If the leader lacks the knowledge of the basic traits of the prin- 
cipal nationalities from which our immigrants come, he cannot 
well understand the behavior of some boys, and this would 
create an estrangement between the leader and those that are to 
follow him. This does not mean that the leader must be of the 
same stock or class as the boys; it means simply that he must 
recognize the cultural values of other nationalities too. 

The economic standing of a boy’s family must also be taken 
into consideration, since more can be demanded from the well- 
to-do than from those who can ill afford special expenses. Hence, 
a leader must try to get the viewpoint of the boys, respect their 
traditions, correct such ideas as have become obsolete in the New 
World, and carefully abstain from making excessive demands on 
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poor boys with regard to outfit, dues, etc. Nor must he claim too 
much of the boys’ spare time if they are bound to do some work 
such as shining shoes, running errands, or other small services. 
Child labor should not be promoted, but when the question is 
earn or starve, the work must be recognized as the lesser evil. 
Finally, the leader should not propose things that are absolutely 
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foreign to the ideas of the parents, even if the boys themselves are 
American-born. It is not prudent to rely simply on the schools 
and settlement houses; they cannot accomplish all. 

(2) Home and Local Environment.—Akin to social background 
in creating atmosphere is local environment. It covers the family 
and neighborhood in which a boy lives, the school he attends, and 
the companions with whom he associates. The family exercises a 
very important influence—even more than the social or economic 
level of a boy. As a rule, boys coming from broken homes, 
with drinking parents and delinquent families in which nobody 
cares for them—homes wherein there is no order, discipline, cleanli- 
ness, and religion—do not compare favorably with the average 
type of boy. The neighborhood too has much influence. Some 
neighborhoods abound with opportunities to steal, gamble, and 
indulge in criminal or immoral practices. In such a vicinity 
the commercial recreational establishments cater to a low type of 
customers, and not for the purpose of elevating them. Nor are 
the religionless schools and the companions of such neighborhoods 
conducive to the promotion of morality and good citizenship. 
Seemingly everything is against this class of boys, and yet it 
would be wrong to condemn them from the start or callously dis- 
claim all responsibility towards them, as the most advertized 
and best supported national boys’ agency at present does. For 
such boys, too, is the Kingdom of Heaven intended. The Su- 
preme Leader Himself came to help the sick and not the healthy. 
Something must be done by the parishes in big cities for these 
boys. They are called ‘‘underprivileged,” because they lack some 
of the rights of childhood to which they are naturally entitled (see 
Chart on page 973); but this privation, however, is certainly not 
their fault. In many cases much can and has been done for them, 
but never without exertion. It is a hard and unostentatious work 
poorly supported. Still, many boys who were born in poverty 
and unfavorable environments have turned out fine and desir- 
able citizens and parishioners. They have done well notwith- 
standing the handicaps of family, upbringing, surroundings, and 
questionable companionship. Such results should please a leader 
more than all others. In such environments his leadership is 
doubly needed and most admirably exercised. 
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(3) Health Conditions —Hygienic factors often play an impor- 
tant part in the guidance of youth. Since, however, untoward fac- 
tors are quite apparent and are remediable by prudent direc- 
tion, the sickly and weak will not trouble the leader much provided 
he keeps the physical condition of his boys in mind when planning 
activities and distributing tasks. It should be remembered that a 
large percentage of “‘big city’’ boys are undernourished, and for 
this reason lack normal strength. Moreover, a large number of 
such boys are afflicted with heart trouble, which causes a lack of 
endurance. A leader, therefore, must not take his own perhaps 
robust constitution as a measure of what such boys can perform. 
No physical games or exercises should be overdone. 

(4) Psychical Conditions.—Perhaps of greater importance than 
health and environment is the psychical state of boys—their native 
character, mind, and temperament. Boys do not always feel the 
same way, nor do they always respond in the same manner. 
Individual attention and character study are needed. The shy, 
the backward, the slow, and phlegmatic, require a treatment that 
differs from that which the bully, the alert, the lively, and for- 
ward boy needs. Scolding and shouting do not help with the 
former. Boys of difficult temperament are often considered 
mean, troublesome, and undesirable, mostly on account of the 
difficulty of managing them. This difficulty should not easily 
induce leaders to become despondent, give up trying, and re- 
move or dismiss such boys from the organization. For this 
leaders are not needed, and no one should be dismissed except as a 
last resort to safeguard others, and then only after everything 
else has failed. There are incorrigibles, but in most cases the 
difficult boy is not bad at heart. He acts mostly on the spur of 
the moment and of passionate impulses. Patience and tact are 
required with such boys, and little else will avail. Excitement 
and thunder would scare the timid, nervous, and slow, and would 
perhaps break a spirit that should not be crushed but directed and 
guided; the same treatment would exhilarate the ‘‘sanguinics.”’ 
As a general rule, kind and sympathetic treatment adapted to the 
individual and applied privately, if possible, will do more good 
than rigor and force. But this requires a better leader, a leader 
who knows and understands, who commands more self-possession 
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and patient tolerance. Boys who do not respond to such a reason- 
able treatment will not respond to any other treatment a leader 
can legitimately administer. Rough and brutal treatment, the 
exercise of brawn instead of brains, is resented by boys and their 
parents, and is forbidden by civil, natural, and divine laws. Such 
a way of acting would be against the leader’s own interest. Un- 
less difficult boys are aided, they may not be able to change their 
condition. 

As an encouragement to the leader to tackle the problems of 
guidance, he may consider the mission of youth in the reign of 
Christ. Youth’s supernatural mission is to extend and build 
the Church unto the confines of the earth. The whole world must 
become a reign under the Kingship of Christ. It must be a per- 
manent reign, a kingdom of grace, peace, justice, charity, and 
truth. The present generation cannot accomplish this, but since 
it must be brought about, our youth of to-day must continue the 
work where their elders leave off. A fuller development of this 
thought must be left for another occasion. 


C. Building of Character 


Recreational organizations are often called character-building 
agencies. This is a misnomer unless they are definitely Christian 
and religious. Religion alone can influence a character per- 
manently. Even Catholic organizations may not influence the 
character, because the leaders lack the understanding of the 
process of character formation. At the outset it must be remem- 
bered that young people joining a group already have characters. 
The individual character cannot be eradicated and another sub- 
stituted. It may, however, be ruined, or developed and strength- 
ened. The building or improving of character must begin with 
what is in the boy; it must start from within. In every baptized 
boy are found religious values, such as the knowledge of the Com- 
mandments, Creed, prayers, means of grace (fragmentary though 
this knowledge may be); and there is some will to observe the laws 
and use the means. There is also the urge of the conscience, a 
love for the Divine, the merciful, magnificent, and sublime. There 
are emotions that respond to the noble and heroic, and are backed 
by an enthusiasm ready to be turned into conviction. Christ isa 
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subject for loyalty with every real boy. Similarly, boys love the 
Mother of Jesus, because it is easy for them to transfer the love for 
their own mother to the mother of the divine and perfect Boy, 
Jesus Christ. Chivalry to Mary and the attitudes of knighthood 
towards the other sex are basic in the character of unspoiled 
youth. Owing to the world of ideals in which the adolescent lives, 
every boy has certain ideals and is willing to work for their reali- 
zation. He is actually looking for types that symbolize and come 
near to his ideals. Contact will reveal which of these religious 
traits predominate in an individual. It is certain that some, if not 
all, are present. Unfortunately, these religious traits are often 
neglected by recreation leaders just at a time when the boy’s reli- 
gious dispositions are at their best. Some seemingly presuppose 
that a boy has no religion, or that it is not the concern of the 
leader. This is absolutely false. No human beings possessing 
the use of reason are entirely without religion. They may not 
have a certain brand of religion, but even the most uncivilized 
peoples do have some religious ideas. Hence, it isa truth and an 
axiom that without religious motivation character building or de- 
velopment is impossible. Ethical motives and natural considera- 
tions may assist, but taken alone they are entirely insufficient. 
They may color behavior, but they do not touch the character. 

Developing a Character —Character must be developed on a 
spiritual basis by word and example. This holds true in instruct- 
ing, warning, and correcting, as well as in encouraging and in- 
spiring. If this cannot be done directly, it should be done at 
least indirectly. Every moral demand made should be accom- 
panied by motives that reach the character through the soul. 
This is not difficult to do, if leaders consider religious values as 
something natural and generally accepted and by no means in- 
appropriate, strange, or as a matter better left to teachers, priests, 
sermons, or catechism classes. 

Now, the question may be raised as to the direction in which 
character should be developed, or as to what objectives should be 
aspired after. Certain particular objectives will be considered 
when we treat on discipline, but a few general objectives may be 
given here. 

(1) Leaders should strive to create a spirit of loyalty to every 
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good cause. The causes suggested to the individual groups may 
vary, but worthy objectives of this kind are never lacking. In- 
spiring leadership will readily find them. 

(2) Try to arouse a sense of duty. Duty is a necessary conse- 
quence of our dependence on God and our obligations towards 
ourselves and others. Every privilege creates corresponding 
duties. The higher one rises, the greater one’s responsibilities 
become. 

(3) Cultivate a spirit of service and helpfulness. Good living 
and charity require them. We need both, and so do our neigh- 
bors. If sacrifices are demanded, well, they are inseparable from 
human life. 

(4) Develop moral and social rectitude as expressed in the 
practice of virtues and the acquiring of good habits. The best 
method of teaching these habits is by good example and sym- 
pathetic correction. 

(5) Finally, promote industry. Idleness is the beginning of 
vice. 

Remember that character building is a slow process, and not 
much can be done in one season or less, except perhaps in a pre- 
ventive way. This may not be in agreement with the literature of 
modern social workers, but the latter are unreliable in many 
things, and in their obvious neglect of supernatural religion they 
are definitely wrong. Characters cannot be formed satisfactorily 
without such religion. 


D. Holding the Boy 


A leader cannot guide boys profitably unless he has charge of 
them for a considerable time; but he cannot hold them unless he 
treats them properly. When a boy joins a recreational organiza- 
tion, he faces an entirely new order, different from that of the 
home, school, or church. His remaining with the group is not 
determined by love, force, or reverence, but by his own good will 
and codperation. In other words, he stays as long as he likes it 
and no longer. He tries to find his bearings, and appreciates the 
leadership only if it is kind and sympathetic. If a spirit of loyalty 
has been created, the holding of boys is not difficult. This loyalty 
can be aroused and fostered by creating favorable attitudes 
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based on the likings and aspirations of boys as presented to you; 
also by developing their interest in the work, by pointing out the 
values inherent in the different activities. This will be more fully 
explained in the articles on the psychology of play and recreation. 
A varied program of activities with the element of surprise will 
always bring something new and will re-create waning interest. 
If the leader constantly improves his work according to the prin- 
ciples already outlined, he cannot fail to attach the boys to him- 
self and his efforts. He must learn by his failures as well as by 
his successes. Let this suffice for the present. 

In conclusion, it may be added that the results of recreational 
work for boys with respect to character formation cannot as yet 
be accurately measured. It depends on too many factors not 
under the control of a leader. Nor can it be definitely stated how 
much the work contributes to adult life, but some conclusions 
have been fairly well established by facts, research, and observa- 
tions. It is well to know them. 

(1) The soul and character of man is molded by religion. 

(2) Spirituality can be judged somewhat by the external 
manifestations, and can be fostered by regular exercises. 

(3) Environment, companionship, and other influences act 
upon the soul and character for good or evil. They are never 
neutral. 

(4) Good moral habits are better promoted by furnishing 
opportunities than by mere teaching. Example draws. 

(5) The free will determines the individual acts more than the 
general behavior. 

(6) The personality of the leader is highly important. Suc- 
cess is greater with superior leaders. 

(7) Any Catholic recreational and leisure-time program is 
second to none, provided it is workable, selective and varied, and 
its leadership is based on sound religious principles. 

(8) The greatest obstacle to holding boys in the organization is 
disappointment created by not finding the group as advertized. 

Such is youth. With all his shortcomings and faults, the boy is 
still only a little below the Angels. It is his destiny to become like 
Christ. Looking at him in this light, we should ask ourselves the 
question: ‘‘What can we do for him to reach his end?’’? 


__! The moderator may frame questions for discussion, declare the floor open, or 
illustrate some truths by examples from his own experience. 








The Apostle of the Backwoods 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Many accounts of heroic sacrifice and service adorn the annals 
of the Church. Christ called upon His servants, if they wish to 
be perfect, to give up all things and follow Him. There is per- 
haps no sentence of Holy Writ that better summarizes the life of 
Prince Gallitzin than those few verses in which Our Saviour gives 
advice to the rich young man. His biographer pictures him as 
frequently meditating upon these words: “If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go sell all that thou hast and give it to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven. Then come and follow Me.”’ 

Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin came of a long line of 
illustrious ancestors. The Gallitzins boasted a medieval Lithu- 
anian origin from a prince whose descendants furnished rulers for 
Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia. The first of the name was a 
Lithuanian warrior surnamed Goliza or Galiza because of the 
rough, hairy mittens he wore, made from the skin of animals slain 
in his forays. A sixteenth-century ancestor spent thirty-eight 
years as a political prisoner; he was finally set free by Sigismund 
II of Poland in 1553. Prince Vasili Gallitzin became an illus- 
trious chieftain and a commander of the Cossacks under the Re- 
gent Sophia. He acted also as her Prime Minister and led her 
armies successfully against the Turks and Tartars. We find 
another prince of the family prominent in the battle of Pultowa 
as a field-marshal under Catherine I. Under the Empress Anna 
a Gallitzin first professed the Roman Catholic faith, and was put 
to death for his desertion of the Greek faith. 

The father of our Prince Gallitzin served for fourteen years as 
Russian ambassador to France where he became an intimate ac- 
quaintance of Diderot, Voltaire, d’Alembert, and other rational- 
ists of the day. Before the birth of his illustrious son he was 
transferred to The Hague as Russian ambassador to Holland. 
Here on December 22, 1770, Demetrius was born. His mother, 
baptized in the Roman Catholic Church, was the only daughter 
of the celebrated Prussian Field-Marshal von Schmettau. The 
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Countess Amalie was victim of the religious indifference of her 
parents and drifted away from the practice of the Catholic re- 
ligion. The religious education of the child Demetrius was con- 
sequently neglected, and the atmosphere in which he lived gave 
him a pronounced prejudice against revelation. His parents sub- 
jected him from infancy to a rigid discipline; his teachers were 
among the best masters of the age. Under this guidance his in- 
tellectual faculties reached their fullest development. In a con- 
troversy with a Protestant minister we hear years later in his own 
words of the noxious influences to which he was subjected. 

“An intimacy which existed between our family and a certain 
celebrated French philosopher,” writes Father Gallitzin, ‘‘had 
produced a contempt for religion. Raised in prejudice against 
revelation, I felt every disposition to ridicule those very principles 
and practices that I have adopted since. . . . Particular care was 
taken not to permit any clergyman to come near me. Thanks to 
the God of infinite mercy, the clouds of infidelity were dispersed, 
and revelation adopted in our family. I soon felt convinced of 
the necessity of investigating the different religious systems, in 
order to find the true one. . . . My choice fell upon the Catholic 
Church, and at the age of about 17 I became a member of the 
Catholic Church.” 

The intimate and constant companion of his youth was Fred- 
erick William, son of William V of the Netherlands. Frederick 
William later became King of the Netherlands and Duke of Lux- 
emburg as William I, but he ever retained a feeling of friendship 
and high regard for Prince Gallitzin. The Gallitzin salon was 
thronged with intellectuals. She wearied of the distractions of 
society and retired to educate her two children, Demetrius and an 
older sister Marianne. She became distinguished as one of the 
most devout and learned members of a social circle eminent both 
for piety and intellectual attainment. First at The Hague and 
later at Miinster her intimate circle included Goethe, Hamar, 
Jacobi and the learned priest, Baron von Fuerstenberg. When 
about 17, Demetrius, following the example of his mother, became 
a sincere Catholic. In deference to his mother’s wishes he took at 
confirmation the name of Augustine. Thereafter he always 
wrote his name Demetrius Augustine. 
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His father, a distinguished scientist and a former Privy Coun- 
sellor of Catherine II, had mapped out a brilliant secular career 
for his son and heir. The Austrian General von Lillien took 
Demetrius as aide-de-camp. Shortly after, a suspected assassina- 
tion plot brought about the removal of all foreigners from the 
Austrian army. With no immediate prospect of a military 
career in Russia, it was now deemed proper to send the scion of 
one of the oldest, wealthiest, and most illustrious families of 
Russia on a tour of the United States. The unsettled condition 
of Europe at this period, the period of the French Revolution, 
put a tour of Europe out of the question. The prince’s father 
admired Washington and Jefferson, and charged his son to meet 
them. Demetrius carried letters of introduction to distinguished 
American statesmen, and his mother gave him a letter to Bishop 
Carroll of Baltimore. 

Father Brosius, afterwards a prominent missionary in the 
United States and at this time tutor to the young prince, embarked 
with him at Rotterdam, Holland, on August 18, 1792. This de- 
vout priest no doubt contributed very much to the priestly voca- 
tion of Gallitzin. He held up to him the example of St. Francis 
Xavier pondering the words of Holy Writ: “What will it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 
He became a second Raphael to the youthful Tobias. Demetrius 
himself assures us that he wanted to be a priest ever since he be- 
came a Catholic. The personality of Father Brosius gave his 
vocation direction. He decided to serve God as a missionary. 
Father Brosius feared the displeasure of the prince’s father, and 
thought also that this desire of Gallitzin was but a whim. In her 
romantic story, ““The Prince Who Gave His Gold Away,” Sister 
Fides Glass pictures Demetrius as lamenting that he had always 
to walk according to plans laid out for him by his ancestors. 
His father had said that Catherine the Great would not tolerate 
his being a Catholic. The prince repined at the thought of 
travelling for two years, and then returning to report on his 
travels and to marry according to previous plans. 

Father Felix Brosius, testing his vocation to become a mis- 
sionary, told him all the worst things, told him of panthers and 
Indians, of eighty-mile journeys on sick calls, of sleeping in woods 
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infested by wild animals, of living in log cabins, of depending for 
sustenance on a people too poor to feed themselves properly. 
His spirit survived the test and he formed his purpose. Landing 
in Baltimore on October 28, 1792, he called first upon Bishop 
Carroll. 

The letter of his mother was a providential instrument. In 
this letter she asked the good bishop to introduce her son to per- 
sons he knew rather than send him to George Washington to be 
introduced to statesmen. Bishop Carroll studied the young man; 
he took him with him on his travels; he introduced him to his 
cousin, Charles Carroll, who could tell him a great deal about the 
Declaration of Independence. At St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, founded in the previous year (1791) by Sulpician priests 
who were refugees from France, Gallitzin met Fathers Dubois, 
Flaget, David, Matignon, Marechal, Ciquard, Dubourg, Chev- 
erus, and others. These distinguished ecclesiastics conceived a 
liking for the young man and a confidence in his sincerity of pur- 
pose. Gallitzin’s request to be admitted to the seminary received 
the approval of Bishop Carroll. Despite the objections of his 
relatives and friends in Europe, he began his studies for the 
priesthood. His splendid European education made his theo- 
logical course a short one. On March 18, 1795, he was ordained 
a priest, the first to receive in the United States all the orders from 
tonsure to priesthood. 

The news of his ordination caused dismay among his relatives. 
‘The Princess Amalie,’’ writes Sister Fides, ‘“was so shocked she 
got very sick.”” Her brother “stamped around and raved.” He 
advised that the prince be ordered home at once. Bishop von 
Fuerstenberg agreed, and suggested that he come home and be- 
come a priest worthy of his high station. The prince’s father 
called his proposal to enter the priesthood a wild idea, ‘‘the grave 
where I must bury forever the splendor of the Gallitzin family.” 
The uncle paid Gallitzin the dubious compliment: “It shows 
much more character and energy than I ever gave him credit for.” 
Bishop Carroll poured oil on the troubled waters by writing to the 
mother that her son certainly had a vocation to the priesthood; 
that she must be a St. Monica to have such an Augustine for a son. 

Father Gallitzin first served as a priest in Baltimore and in the 
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scattered missions of southern Pennsylvania, northern Maryland 
and Virginia. He was given charge of Port Tobacco, a place in 
the Conewago Mission. Here he met his old tutor, Father 
Brosius, and was under the guidance of Father Pellentz. In 
1797 he was detailed to quell some lively demonstrations of evil 
spirits in Cliptown, Virginia. The manifestations were exceed- 
ingly obstinate and malevolent, and the Reverend Mr. Schmet 
(Gallitzin’s assumed name) failed to subdue them. He returned 
to Conewago, resuming his duties at the Mission. 

Previous to the experience just related, Father Gallitzin had 
been called to attend a dying Protestant woman at McGuire’s 
Settlement in the mountains of Pennsylvania. He made the ar- 
duous journey, instructed the dying woman, and received her 
into the Church. During this visit to the Alleghenies he con- 
ceived the idea of forming there a Catholic settlement. Captain 
Michael McGuire, a Revolutionary army officer, had at his death 
in 1793 bequeathed to Bishop Carroll four hundred acres of his 
land, known as McGuire’s Settlement, in trust for the benefit of 
the future resident clergy. Father Gallitzin purchased additional 
acreage with his own resources and sought permission from Bishop 
Carroll to take up permanent residence in the Settlement. Bishop 
Carroll granted him jurisdiction over a territory with a radius of 
over one hundred miles. The zealous pastor came again to the 
scene of his future labors in August, 1799. He built a church and 
house of pine logs from the surrounding forest. Volunteer 
builders completed their work quickly, and on Christmas Night 
Father Gallitzin celebrated Midnight Mass in the new church. 
One historian calls this church “‘the only House of God from Lan- 
caster to St. Louis and the first chapel in what now comprises the 
dioceses of Pittsburgh and Erie.”’ 

Father Gallitzin was now established in the vast territory that 
was to form the theatre of his labors for two score years. His 
name and his work are prominent in any account of the Catholic 
Church in the United States; in western Pennsylvania during the 
first four decades of the nineteenth century his name is supreme 
in the annals of Catholicity. The Irish, Swedish and German 
immigrants, who came in increasing numbers to Loretto (the 
name given to McGuire’s Settlement by Father Gallitzin), ven- 
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erated and loved this zealous priest who gave his life and his for- 
tune to their service and their welfare. His biographer, Miss 
Brownson, gives us this description of the prince-priest: ‘‘Rather 
tall, five feet and nine or ten inches, with that peculiar, reticent, 
dignified air giving the effect of imposing height; a slender, lithe, 
yet compact figure; a fine, clear complexion and the handsomest 
dark eyes that ever glanced love or anger, splendid, fathomless 
in their tenderness, flashing fire at the slightest contradiction, full 
of mischief and merriment. Masses of shining black hair clus- 
tered around a delicately formed, haughtily set head, and a promi- 
nent aquiline nose gave character, force and dignity to his counte- 
nance. All the brilliant paraphernalia of gold lace and embroid- 
ery, military buttons and epaulets seemed to belong to his slender 
figure and dark eyes by every right of fitness.” 

For forty-one years (1799-1840) he presided over his vast parish 
as a simple parish priest. The salus animarum was his suprema 
lex. He sought also the temporal welfare of his parishioners. 
He bought land from private owners and from the State, and sold 
it to settlers at a nominal figure. Often he failed to collect even 
the ridiculous price he charged for acreage. From his own re- 
sources and from loans contracted on the strength of his expecta- 
tions, he built sawmills, grist-mills and tanneries, and established 
other industries for the material benefit of his flock. He received 
only a small part of the inheritance to which he was entitled. 
The Russian Government disinherited him for becoming a Catho- 
lic and a priest, and for failing to return to Russia in 1794 at the 
call of the Empress. The German prince who married his sister 
in 1818 squandered both his and her inheritance. Father Gallit- 
zin never doubted the good faith of his sister. ‘‘From 1807 to 
1818,” he writes, ‘‘my sister in all her letters repeatedly promised 
to me my full share of our father’s estate.” Her unfortunate 
marriage at the age of forty-nine and her death in 1823 made it 
impossible for her to keep her word. 

His sole aim was to deliver his people from the stifling influence 
of abject povery. Mounting debts forced him in 1827 to appeal 
to the charitable public. Charles Carroll of Carrolton endorsed 
his appeal, and Cardinal Cappellari, afterwards Pope Gregory 
XVI, subscribed two hundred dollars. On one occasion the 
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sheriff posted sale signs on his rectory. In this sorry pass the 
canal-builders at Blairsville subscribed the princely sum of six 
hundred dollars. Father Gallitzin was unwilling to accept the 
money from these simple laborers. They insisted. ‘Oh, the 
noble Irish,’’ exclaimed the prince-priest, ‘‘as soon as they knew 
they relieved me at once; they raised the money and my house 
is saved.” 

On another occasion he visited Washington to ask the Russian 
ambassador to grant him more time in the payment of a note for 
five thousand dollars. The ambassador planned a banquet in 
the prince’s honor. Henry Clay, the ambassador from Holland 
and other notables were among the invited guests. When the 
meal was over, the host nobly burned the note in the presence of 
his dinner guests. The sale of his mother’s library brought 
Father Gallitzin some money, and he realized perhaps ten thou- 
sand dollars from the sale of the magnificent Gallitzin art collec- 
tion. All in all, he received but a small portion of the amount 
that should rightly have come to him. It is estimated that he 
expended $150,000 of his inheritance in the establishment of his 
Catholic colony on the Alleghenies. 

His heaviest cross was the ingratitude of some for whom he 
labored. They misconstrued his every action, vilified his charac- 
ter, attacked his honor, and even laid violent hands upon his 
person. Time and his ceaseless service of his flock vindicated 
him. It is related that one culprit apologized so abjectly that he 
offered to be horsewhipped in the presence of the congregation. 
Father Gallitzin refused such reparation. When the occasion 
called for it, he nobly stood his ground against his defamers, and 
won their hearts to himself. 

For over twenty years he labored alone, though he and his 
parishioners frequently asked that other priests be sent to this 
vast territory. In the latter part of his pastorate the Bishop of 
Philadelphia found it possible to send him assistant priests from 
time to time. Under his direction these young levites established 
themselves in various missions of Loretto, that afterwards became 
independent parishes. Father O’Reilly spent three years (1826- 
1829) with this zealous but exacting man before moving on to a 
distinguished career in the city of Pittsburgh. Father Lemke 
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came in 1834 and assisted the prince-priest for a number of years; 
he paid Father Gallitzin the tribute of writing his memoirs, ‘‘Leben 
und Wirken,” published in 1861. 

It was not until 1802 that Father Gallitzin became a citizen of 
the United States. He loved America and its people; in the 
seminary he made a special study of the Constitution, the Laws, 
and the geography of the United States. In 1809 he applied to 
have his own name legally restored to him; until that time he was 
known to his flock as Father Augustine Smith. An act of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania authorized the change on December 
15, 1809. His father had died in March, 1803, and his mother 
survived only three years (until April, 1806). We are touched by 
many passages in the prince’s letters to his mother. Perhaps no 
words are better proof of his singleness of purpose than this pas- 
sage from a letter to his mother in 1797 while he was yet laboring 
on the Conewago Mission. ‘You may rest assured,” writes the 
prince, ‘‘that I have no other desire in this world but to fulfill the 
Divine Will, and that my sole aim is to please God, to render my 
fellow-man eternally happy, and that in order to reach this end 
I am prepared to renounce everything which may give me joy in 
this world.” 

He gave his full allegiance to the country of his adoption. 
During the War of 1812, nearly all the members of his congrega- 
tion capable of bearing arms sought the scene of the conflict. 
One recreant deserted his post, and returned home to Loretto. 
He called on his pastor. Prince Gallitzin refused his hand and, 
assuming a proud and stately attitude befitting the born prince— 
the spirit of the soldier rising above the habit of the priest— 
sternly rebuked the deserter with the biting sentence: ‘‘Leave my 
presence; I never shake hands with a coward.” 

Father Gallitzin was not an outstanding pulpit orator. He 
spoke with simplicity but with great conviction. When praised 
on one occasion for an address, he said only ‘‘that he was glad that 
the same God who enabled an ass to speak, who enabled the il- 
literate to convert the universe, had enabled his ignorance to say 
something to the purpose in favor of the Catholic cause.” A 
Protestant minister who listened to a sermon of the prince passed 
this comment: ‘His remarks thrust themselves home to every 
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bosom; it seemed as if every member of that vast congregation 
felt himself individuated, and addressed in matters concerning 
himself more nearly than any other person. His sermon (if it 
could be called by that name) took less than thirty minutes.”’ 

As a writer of the controversial order, Father Gallitzin had 
great gifts. He was a master of logic and skilled in argument; 
he was refreshingly tolerant as befitted a tractarian of his cosmo- 
politan outlook. Friendly critics have seen the touch of Bossuet 
in his polemics, and modern students find in them models of con- 
troversial literature. His “Defence of Catholic Principles’’ first 
appeared in Pittsburgh in 1816. It ran through many editions 
in Ireland and in America, and was later translated into certain 
foreign languages. This work ranked in popularity with Cob- 
bett’s “History of the Reformation,’ to which it bears a resem- 
blance in putting a probing finger on the plague-spot of Protestant- 
ism. His style is sometimes trenchant and sarcastic, at times 
witty, always logical. ‘A Letter on the Holy Scriptures” and “‘An 
Appeal to the Protestant Public” were other writings of the same 
type. In 1834, in the twilight of his career, he published a 
pamphlet entitled “Six Letters of Advice to the Gentlemen 
Presbyterian Parsons Who Lately Met at Columbia for the Pur- 
pose of Declaring War Against the Catholic Church.”” Father 
Gallitzin was a Catholic apologist of the first rank. He burned 
with zeal for souls, and prudently avoided any utterance that 
would alienate those to whom he appealed. The vigor of his 
work appears in an advertisement in the Cambria County Gazette 
in 1825. He paid the paper to carry this message: ‘‘A certain 
number of Protestants having manifested a great desire of be- 
coming members of the Roman Catholic church, I hereby acquaint 
the said Protestants and the public in general that I have ap- 
pointed the second Sunday after Easter (April 17) for admitting 
them into the Church, according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Roman ritual.’”’ D. A. Gallitzin, Parish Priest. 

Father Gallitzin remained with his flock until the end. For 
many years he served as vicar-general for western Pennsylvania 
under Bishop Conwell of Philadelphia. Bishop Dubourg in 
November, 1825, proposed his name for the contemplated See of 
Pittsburgh. The Loretto pastor resisted this and other proposals 
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to nominate him for the position of first Bishop of Cincinnati and 
first Bishop of Detroit. Bishop Dubourg petitioned the Holy 
See to have Doctor Prince Gallitzin appointed a titular Bishop 
(in partibus) as a mark of the estimation of the Holy See of his 
services and sacrifices. 

A severe injury and his rigorous labors sapped his strength. 
The end came peacefully on May 6, 1840. Those who revere him 
justly commemorate the date of his death. The Catholics of 
America venerate him as the prince-priest who gave up a Moscow 
villa for a backwoodsman’s cabin. 

His Ordinary, Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick of Philadelphia, 
summarized his work in a letter to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith (1834): ‘Loretto, in Cambria County, is the resi- 
dence of a celebrated missionary, Prince Gallitzin, in the midst of 
a very numerous population. For more than thirty years this 
venerable man has chosen the summit of the Allegheny moun- 
tains for the centre of his mission; from thence he has gone out 
from time to time to give the succors of religion to Catholics 
scattered over an immense territory, where five priests are now 
(1834) occupied. The number of the faithful was very small at 
his arrival in Cambria County, but his perseverance, in spite of 
all the difficulties he encountered, has been crowned with heavenly 
benedictions. The mountains have become fertile and forests 
have bloomed. Many Protestants have followed his example in 
renouncing the errors of the sects in which they had been edu- 
cated; and Catholics have come from all sides to entrust them- 
selves to the paternal care of a protector whose humble and pure 
life excites them to the exercise of evangelical virtues.”’ 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Religion Is Education 


Though normally this “Survey” is confined to articles appearing in 
Catholic and ecclesiastically edited periodicals, an exception may 
surely be made in order to draw attention to a very remarkable article 
which appeared in the London Times newspaper under the heading: 
“Religion and National Life.” The article called forth more than a 
passing interest, as is amply shown by a prolonged and lively corre- 
spondence in the columns of one of the world’s greatest newspapers. 
It is, of course, true that the Times article confines itself to conditions 
as they exist in England, but the constructive part of the paper is of 
universal interest and is undoubtedly equally applicable to America. 
The writer begins by stating that “religion must form the basis of any 
education worthy of the name,” and that “education with religion 
omitted is not really education at all.’”’ Nothing could be truer, and 
one can only rejoice if recognition of a fact leads to the application of a 
remedy. 

By its very definition, education is a training, a formation, of the 
human personality. Hence, education worthy of the name must take 
into account both the nature of the personality and its ultimate destiny. 
There are not very many men who would roundly maintain that man is 
no more than a highly developed animal, for the spiritual side of his 
being is too much in evidence, even in the most degraded or backward 
of human beings. Once we grant the existence of a spiritual and im- 
mortal soul within man, the training of the human person can no longer 
be restricted to the material or physical plane. Human life has a 
religious basis; religion alone provides a key to the mystery of man’s 
existence in this world. Since it is a fact of experience that neither 
human aspirations nor human possibilities are limited by the physical 
universe, education from which the religious interpretation of life is 
rigorously excluded can never be true education, for it deliberately 
ignores the ultimate purpose of existence. 

Yet, “if those who give religious instruction have had no training 
for it, or if a head teacher is openly antagonistic to Christianity, the 
State regards such matters as outside its purview and does not inter- 
fere,” because of ‘‘the odious fallacy that education is one thing and 
religious instruction quite another.’’ The result of this policy is that 
some sixty per cent of the boys and girls between 14 and 18 years of 
age “have no attachment of any kind to the Christian community.”’ 
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The evacuation of the child population from the areas threatened by 
aerial warfare at the outbreak of the war in September has thrown a lurid 
light on the lack of religious knowledge of the young of both sexes. 
The writer in the Times has accurately assessed responsibilities for so 
lamentable a state of affairs: ‘In the elementary schools of England 
the Cowper-Temple Clause (clause 14) of the Act of 1870, reénacted as 
Clause 28 of the Act of 1921, forbids, in all State Schools, any religious 
teaching peculiar to any definite religious body, the Church of England 
being included! All that may be imparted is Scripture lessons. Thus, 
religion is merely a ‘subject.’ In the secular schools parents may de- 
mand definite religious teaching for their children. But the crux of the 
whole problem is the teacher. Only one-third of all the Training Col- 
leges in England are definitely denominational and accordingly impart 
to the students the religious instruction they are themselves to com- 
municate to the children under their care. In the other Colleges, 
religion forms no part of the examination for the Teacher’s Certificate.” 

The Catholic slogan is and always has been: “Catholic teachers 
for Catholic children in a Catholic atmosphere!’ This is the only means 
of creating that indefinable yet most real thing, a religious sense and 
feeling. It is as strange as it is gratifying to find a great secular news- 
paper advocating, and indeed insistently demanding, a change in our 
educational policy, and that with the very arguments Catholics have 
urged so long, though with only partial success and in the teeth of 
determined opposition. ‘‘No scheme of religious teaching,’ the Times 
wrote in another leader on March 9, ‘‘can be worth the paper it is written 
on without a full supply of religiously minded and well-equipped teach- 
ers. This in turn depends upon the Training Colleges. Through them 
alone can it come about that all the State Schools shall not only be 
places in which religious instruction of the right kind is given, but in 
which, through the influence of the staff, the atmosphere is definitely 
Christian’’ (italics mine). 

The plea that religion should be taught by parents in the home, 
right and proper though it is in itself, is alas! no longer valid or cogent 
in the case of countless children, simply because the parents them- 
selves have no religion to teach, being themselves the product of a 
secular education. The atmosphere of innumerable modern homes is 
wholly unreligious, when it is not irreligious! Hence, religion must be 
taught in school. Only by training the young shall we produce a new 
Christian generation of men and women who will be to their children 
what their own parents have failed to be, namely, teachers and models 
of a life based on religious convictions. 

In its first article published on February 17, the Times partly based 
its pleading for a change in our educational policy on the need of reli- 
gion in the formation of good citizens. This is true enough, but it 
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does not go far enough. Man’s destiny is not merely to be a good 
citizen of this world; he is placed here in order that he may qualify for 
citizenship in God’s eternal world. For all that, Catholics can only 
applaud a secular paper when it writes that ‘‘the healthy life of a nation 
must be based on spiritual principles. For many years we have been 
living on spiritual capital. . . . Christianity cannot be imbibed from the 
air. It is not a philosophy but a historic religion which must dwindle 
unless the facts upon which it is founded are taught. . . .The highest of 
all knowledge must be given frankly the highest of all places in the train- 
ing of young citizens.” This argument is inconclusive, but we may be 
well content if it leads to a general recognition of the indispensable réle 
of religion in the formation of the human personality and of its place in 
every human life. 


A Catholic Statesman: Joseph Motta 


There are many names in contemporary history which loom much 
more large before the public, but not all of them command the respect 
and the affection which the great Swiss Catholic statesman, Joseph 
Motta, won for himself. Joseph Motta was that rare thing, a thor- 
oughly Christian statesman who, because he viewed this world in the 
light of the next, was for that reason all the better able to deal serenely 
with its manifold problems. A native of beautiful Airolo, so well 
known to all who travel through the St. Gothard Tunnel, he entered 
upon public work at the early age of twenty-six. As a member of the 
Grand Council of Tessin, he opposed a projected law legalizing crema- 
tion, and in 1908 his energetic intervention prevented the passage of a 
secular Education Act. His action on this occasion earned for him 
the noble title of an apostle of the schools and a defender of the faith. 
Though a native of Italian Switzerland, he had a perfect mastery of the 
other two official languages, French and German, as well as of the litera- 
ture of France and Germany. In 1911 he was elected a member of the 
Federal Council. 

Joseph Motta’s career is closely linked with the League of Nations. 
In that institution, as conceived by him, he saw an instrument of inter- 
national justice, of solidarity between the various nations, of security 
for minorities, but above all an instrument for peace. It is not too 
much to say that the high moment in Motta’s life as a statesman came 
on the day on which Soviet Russia sought admission into the League of 
Nations. On that occasion Motta spoke words of grave warning and 
almost prophetic intuition. In the name of Switzerland he declared 
that every Swiss who loved his country truly felt that on that day the 
League of Nations was taking a step fraught with grave risks, as if one 
attempted to celebrate the nuptials of fire and water. ‘We feel no 
confidence,’’ he said, ‘‘we cannot share in an act which confers on Soviet 
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Russia a prestige she has hitherto lacked.... Our part is to warn and 
to put others on their guard.... Weshall watch.... It is enough for 
us that Russia should at least not enter the League by a unanimous 
vote.”” It was in vain that he pleaded for a formal renunciation, by 
Russia’s representatives, of “‘an anti-religious propaganda without 
parallel in human history, which unites the whole of Christendom in a 
common sorrow and grief with all men who believe in God and who call 
on Him and appeal to His justice.”’ 

A Jesuit writer in Civilia Cattolica of March 16, and a personal friend 
of the President, relates that on one occasion the latter observed in con- 
versation: “I believe in the ultimate victory of good.’”’ When the 
Jesuit remarked that there were not many politicians who regarded 
righteousness as a political principle, he replied with warmth: ‘‘Politi- 
cal principles which are at variance with Christian ethics cannot be 
right.” 


The Cross of Herculaneum 


It is a well-known fact that the early Christians were loath to exhibit 
the cross of Christ pictorially or otherwise, and they were even more 
reluctant to depict Our Lord on the cross. For all that, it would surely 
be more than strange if, as has been so long asserted, there were no rep- 
resentations of the cross previous to the third or fourth centuries. The 
only foundation for such a claim lies in the fact that there exists but a 
very small number of representations of the cross dating back to the 
second century, but it would surely be rash to conclude from this cir- 
cumstance that those who gloried in the cross, as in the instrument of 
the world’s salvation, should feel no desire to have it exhibited before 
theireyes. We know what ardent love St. Paul professed for the cross— 
not alone for the Crucified but for the cross itself. ‘‘God forbid,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Gal., vi. 14). 

Verbum Domini of March gives both an illustration and some ac- 
count of a cross discovered two years ago by Professor A. Majuri at 
Herculaneum, where, as everyone knows, excavations are being ener- 
getically pushed forward (for full details cfr. Rendiconti della Pont. 
Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Vol. XV, Rome, 1939). The Domus 
Bicentenarti, in the main street of Herculaneum, was originally a large 
and sumptuous dwelling, but some time before the cataclysm of A.D. 79 
it had been converted into what one might describe as a block of apart- 
ments or flats. The best flats faced towards the street, the meaner 
ones were at the back and on the upper floors. In one of these humbler 
apartments, on an otherwise bare wall, there were found, in a raised 
stucco frame, the outlines of a perfectly shaped Latin cross. Beneath 
the cross and a little to the right of it, is seen the only piece of furniture 
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in the room, namely, a kind of chest not unlike a kneeling desk. The 
stucco frame was evidently destined to receive a wooden cross, 45 x 
35 cm., which was attached to the wall by two large nails. The wooden 
cross has disappeared; it would almost seem as if it had been violently 
torn off the wall and in great haste, as may well have been the case in 
view of the suddenness of the catastrophe which destroyed the city. 
Thus, it is not the cross itself that one sees but its outline, or, more cor- 
rectly, the mold in which it was at one time embedded. As for the 
piece of furniture mentioned above, some experts are inclined to regard 
itasanaltar. On the other hand, it must be added in fairness that other 
experts refuse to regard the representation as a Christian cross, prefer- 
ring to consider it as a symbol of some hitherto unknown pagan cult, 
or again as no more than a commonplace peg on which to hang common- 
place objects. But it seems odd, to say the least, that hundreds of pegs, 
etc., of all sorts should have been found at Herculaneum and at Pom- 
peii, but only this one cross. Unwillingness to admit as authentic a 
representation of the cross dating from the first century compels scholars 
to have recourse to suppositions far more incredible than the plain pos- 
sibility of some humble Christian of Herculaneum having had the 
symbol of his faith affixed to the wall of his room. 


Religious Revival in France 


Instinctively the Christian people see in plague, hunger and war, the 
three cords of the whip with which God corrects and chastizes the world. 
Unfortunately, not all men, certainly not the majority of them, take the 
warning to heart. By tradition and, one might even say, by a kind of 
blessed instinct, the French are a Catholic people, though large strata 
of the population have grown indifferent, if not actively hostile, to the 
ancestral faith. Has the war led to an appreciable return to the practice 
of religion, more especially among the men called to the colors? The 
problem has been the subject of more than one article in the Jesuit 
Review, Etudes, on the basis of letters from some of the many prétres- 
soldats who form so remarkable a feature of the French armies. Gener- 
ally speaking, there remains among the masses a residue of Christianity 
and even of Catholicism, though not shown in practice, except by some of 
the traditional observances and an almost universal, though only pla- 
tonic regard for the mobilized priest, to whose manliness and sincerity 
even his former enemies are glad to pay tribute. The question is 
whether France is likely to become more religious as a result of the 
bloody ordeal of war. On this point one priest writes as follows: “Up 
to the present, the war has not sensibly changed the dispositions of our 
countrymen. It may have made the real Christians better, and indeed I 
believe that those who are in the habit of saying their prayers, pray 
more; but the others remain as they were.” 
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The most effective contributory cause to what revival has occurred is 
assuredly the daily contact between the soldier and the priest. This 
intimacy is much greater than it was in the last war, as this time the 
priests are scattered throughout the various units—so much so that 
almost every company, battery, etc., has its own soldier-chaplain. It 
may be said that at Christmas almost the whole of the French army 
attended Midnight Mass, though “judging by the small number of 
Confessions and Communions, it must be admitted that for the greater 
number this was only a beautiful spectacle but not a religious event” 
(Etudes, March 20, p. 616). 

May we look forward to a mass return to the practice of the Catholic 
religion? To expect such a thing would for the moment seem to be 
unjustified. But at any rate the religious question in France has 
been brought down to bed-rock. To be a Catholic no longer merely 
implies affiliation to a society, the wearing of a label, or any such thing. 
“The French Catholic does not forget that France is not Christendom 
and still less Christianity, nor is he a Catholic from any self-interested 
consideration. By an intransigent loyalty to conscience, by the serenity 
which springs from a sense of duty performed, by charity wholehearted 
and unreserved, by which alone hearts can be touched, the Christian 
of to-day will gradually reveal to eyes that have grown dim the true 
countenance of Christianity.”’ 














Answers to Questions 


Can Anything Be Done in This Marriage Case? 

Question: I should be grateful if you would give me an answer to the 
following marriage case through your periodical. In my opinion, it is 
hard to find a ground to get a declaration of nullity. The case is as fol- 
lows: Eva, a Catholic girl, induced Francis, a non-Catholic, to marry 
her under the false accusation that he was the cause of her being in the 
state of pregnancy. They were married in the Catholic Church in 1914. 
A few days after their marriage, she confessed the falsity of her ac- 
cusation, and her husband left her protesting he never had the inten- 
tion to get married to her were it not for this substantial error. In 1922 
Eva contracted a second union with Charles, a non-Catholic, before a 
Protestant minister. Two children were born of their union and are 
educated by their mother according to the Catholic Faith. Now, she 
wishes to have her former marriage declared invalid by the Church on 
the ground of lack of consent on the part of the first husband, and she 
desires to have the second marriage validated before the Church. 


What about the case? 
PAROCHUS. 


Answer: There may be a possibility of proving that the man 
had given no true marriage consent but merely went through the 
formalities to avoid the disagreeable publicity of the woman’s 
charges and being dragged into court and given the alternative 
of marrying the girl or going to jail. If he made his mind clear to 
others, friends or relatives, that he did not want to marry the 
girl, but had to go through with it for the present, there may be 
established a moral certainty as to the lack of true marriage consent 
on the part of the man. 

The phrase “‘substantial error’’ in the case is a misnomer in so 
far as the marriage law of the Church is concerned. No matter 
how serious and how damaging the deception practised by the 
other party may be to the partner, it does not create a substantial 
error that would annul the marriage (see Canon 1083). The 
only protection the innocent party has, if he or she suspects that 
deceit is practised by the other, is to declare before a couple of 
reliable persons that one does not consent to the marriage except 
under the condition that things are as stated by the party. 

The next question to consider is whether the woman in the case 
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has any right to ask the Church to institute the trial for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the first marriage was valid or null 
and void. Though the woman is not directly the cause of the in- 
validity of the marriage (if it was an invalid union), nevertheless 
she can truly be called the culpable cause, because her lies and 
deceit ultimately were responsible for the invalidity or the man’s 
lack of marriage consent, and she now wants to profit from her 
own malice by having the marriage declared invalid. ‘Qui est 
causa cause, est causa causati,” as is taught in the moral princi- 
ples on indirect causality of and responsibility for the harm caused 
indirectly. It is certain that the woman in the case is responsible 
for the invalidity of the marriage, if such invalidity does exist, 
and as the culpable cause of the invalidity she is excluded by 
Canon 1971, §1, from petitioning for the declaration of nullity. 
If the woman is not competent to act as petitioner in the cause 
of nullity, may she at least denounce the invalidity of the mar- 
riage to the Ordinary or to the promoter of justice in order that 
the matrimonial tribunal may ex officio institute the trial at the 
instigation of the promoter of justice? 

The Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
August 15, 1936 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 313-361), permits the 
promoter of justice to institute a trial in exceptional cases only, 
namely, when the nullity of the marriage is so evident that there 
is no serious doubt about it, when the cause of the nullity has be- 
come public, and when the public welfare demands that the case 
be tried. Concerning such cases, the Holy See has instructed 
the Ordinaries that the promoter of justice, under the authority 
and guidance of the bishop, can act solely to foster the public good. 
And the public good demands precisely that the culpable parties 
should not acquire freedom, as if in reward for their fault, but 
rather digna factis recipiant (that they receive what is due their 
evil doing), and in this way serve as a warning to the rest of the 
faithful not to defile the celebration of Christian marriage with 
the exclusion of the bona matrimonit or with simulation of consent. 


Moral Aspect of Cheating in Examination 


Question: ‘The writer requests your kind assistance in giving a specific 
answer to the question so often asked by interested students: “Is ita 
sin to cheat in examinations, and if so, what kind of sin is it?”’ 

TEACHER. 
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Answer: There can be no doubt that cheating in examinations 
is sinful. The reason is that it is a lie by the fact that the student 
offers as his own work, as the result of his own knowledge, what 
he has obtained by cheating. Most moralists put the sin of lying 
under the eighth commandment. Some, with better reason it 
seems to us, put lying under the violation of the virtue of veracity. 
There is no doubt that the all-truthful God demands truthfulness 
of His human creatures. Holy Scripture condemns lying in no 
uncertain words. ‘Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord: 
but they that deal faithfully please Him’ (Prov., xii. 22). “A 
thief is better than a man that is always lying: but both of them 
shall inherit destruction” (Ecclus., xx. 27). ‘Putting away lying, 
speak ye the truth every man with his neighbor, for we are mem- 
bers one of another” (Eph., iv. 25). 

For our own information, we have looked up the following text- 
books of moral theology and found nothing about the precise 
point, viz., cheating in examinations: Sabetti-Barrett, Noldin- 
Schmitt, Konings, Lehmkuhl, Genicot-Salsmans, Slater, McHugh- 
Callan, Ferreres, Aertnys-Damen. Possibly some of them some- 
where in their books do mention this quite common fault of 
students, but we were not lucky enough to find it in spite of a 
fairly persistent effort. However, there is no need of authorities 
to establish the obligation when God’s law is clear, and the 
deceitful practice is surely a lie in deed, a lie as much as one ex- 
pressed by word of mouth. 

As to the gravity of the sin of lying, moralists seem to be agreed 
that it is a venial sin only, unless there is grave violation of justice 
or an oath connected with the lie. Ordinarily, in the examinations 
no question of strict justice is involved except in the case in which 
the examination is competitive for an office or position that is to 
go to the one who gets the highest marks. Besides lying that is 
committed in cheating in the examinations, there is also the 
disobedience to the teacher who, of course, warns the students 
against cheating. Most moralists whom we have consulted are of 
the opinion that, as a rule, such disobedience would not go beyond 
a venial sin because of the thoughtlessness of the young people. 
The real serious danger in being untruthful in word or deed is 
the ruinous effect it has on the whole life and character of a 
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person, so that eventually he becomes unreliable and useless for 
any position of trust and responsibility, and falls into the traps 
set by him who in Holy Scripture is called the father of lies. 


A Clerical Tirade against Plain Chant 


Question: While preaching a retreat to Religious women, a missionary 
goes out of his way during one of the conferences to express his detesta- 
tion of Gregorian music, which, he says, is no music at all. ‘The 
Church,” he adds, “‘proves that she has no taste for musical art when she 
imposes such trash upon the whole Christian world.” His tirade 
scandalizes some of the Sisters, one of whom leaves the conference hall in 
protest; some of the older Sisters are inclined to agree with the mission- 
ary. After the lecture, the Mother Superior informs the retreat-master 
that he may go home, and that the Sisters will finish the retreat under 
her direction. Later on, she inquires from various confessors whether 
she was justified in acting as she did. One confessor replies that she 
failed gravely in reverence towards the priesthood; another defends her 
action. 

CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: The foregoing is not a fiction but a fact, and it affords 
a striking illustration of what a priest should mot do in his sacred 
ministry. St. Paul gave good advice when he said: ‘Carefully 
study to present thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly handling the word of truth. 
But shun profane and vain babblings: for they grow much 
towards ungodliness” (II Tim., ii. 15-16). If a priest has not 
learned to have a mind in harmony with his Church, to approve 
sincerely what she approves and disapprove what she condemns 
or rejects, he has not learned much no matter how erudite he may 
believe himself to be. There is no need answering the silly re- 
marks with many words. It suffices to say that many and promi- 
nent Popes in the course of centuries have spoken with admiration 
of the Gregorian or plain chant, and have said that it is the only 
music which harmonizes with the dignity of the liturgical worship 
of the Church. For recent times, the reader is referred to the 
Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X, November 22, 1903 (Acta Sanctz 
Sedis, XXXVI, 329, Italian text, p. 387, Latin text; and the 
Constitution of Pope Pius XI, December 20, 1928, Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXI, 33). 

We suppose the proper course of action would have been to 
inform the Superior of the retreat-master that he was not wanted 
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any longer. For the rest, nobody can blame any Superior of a 
Religious house when in her anxiety to end such foolishness and 
scandal she acts abruptly. 


Ringing of the Little Bell at Mass during Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament 


Question: May one follow the instruction of the Baltimore Cere- 
monial regarding the ringing of the small bell during Masses of Forty 
Hours’ Devotion when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed? Also on 
First Fridays when Mass with Exposition is celebrated and the Mass is 
at the altar of Exposition? Or must one follow Wapelhorst’s ‘“Compen- 
dium Sacre Liturgiz,’’ which prohibits the ringing of the bell at any 
Mass during Public Exposition? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: It must be an oversight that the Baltimore Cere- 
monial says the ringing of the small bell is permitted in Masses 
said during the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. Even in 
the 1929 edition we find on page 411 a footnote which says of the 
Mass for Peace during the Forty Hours’ Devotion: “If Mass is 
celebrated at the altar of Exposition, there does not seem to be 
any reason for not ringing the bell. This prohibition was made in 
order that the minds of the faithful might not be distracted from 
the main place—the altar of Exposition.’”’ The two Decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites which deal with this matter are 
old, one of August 31, 1867, and the other of May 11, 1878 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 3157, ad X, and n. 3448, ad II). In the 
first Decree it was asked whether the custom in a diocese of ring- 
ing the small bell at Masses said at another altar during the 
Exposition may be continued. The answer was “no.” The 
second Decree dealt with the point whether, when Mass was said 
at the altar of Exposition and the day was Sunday when many 
people are at Mass and some of them at least cannot see the 
priest at the altar, under such circumstances the bell that gives 
them notice of the Elevation may be rung. The answer was 
merely an insistence on the observance of the first Decree. 


Workingmen and the Indult Dispensing from Abstinence.— 
How Soon after Death Bodies May Be Embalmed 


Question: (1) Is the term “workingmen’”’ to be understood of those 
only who do hard manual labor when applied to persons who may eat 
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meat at the principal meal on days of abstinence? If the workingman, 
though doing the work which falls under the privilege, feels no unusual 
difficulty in observing the abstinence, may he and his family neverthe- 
less use the privilege? Finally, if any member whatsoever of a family 
falls in the category of workingmen, may all the other members of the 
family participate in the privilege? 

(2) How soon after being pronounced medically dead may a body be 
embalmed? It does not seem to be the practice to wait until corruption 
sets in, and yet we are told that this is the only certain sign of real death. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) The term “operarii’’ has been understood to 
mean persons who do manual labor of a fatiguing nature. There 
was no Official definition of the term until on occasion of the Con- 
stitution for the Jubilee, July 30, 1925 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVII, 
327), the term ‘‘operarii” was used granting them the privilege 
of gaining the Jubilee Indulgences at home (7.e., excusing them 
from the pilgrimage to Rome). The Sacred Penitentiary declared 
that the term “‘operarii’’ did not apply to all working people, but 
only to those who do manual labor. Just what kind or amount 
of labor is meant was not explained; only non-servile occupations 
are explicitly mentioned as not falling under the term of ‘‘operarii.”’ 

When the nature of a person’s work entitles him to the use of 
the workingmen’s indult, it is immaterial whether a person ac- 
tually could keep the abstinence without great difficulty, because 
the itidult is given to the whole class of laborers, and uncertainty 
and scruples would arise if the individual’s condition had to be 
taken into account before he or she could make use of the indult. 
The other point raised by our correspondent is clear, namely, that 
if one person in the family comes under the head of a workingman 
or woman, all members of the family share in the indult dispens- 
ing them from the abstinence. Those who are bound to fast (eat 
one full meal only), may have meat once a day only; those who 
are not bound to fast may eat flesh meat at all or any meals. 

(2) The Roman Ritual states merely in general terms that the 
body of a Catholic should not be buried, especially when death 
was sudden, until after a congruous space of time which is suffi- 
cient absolutely to remove all doubt as to the actual death 
(Rituale Romanum, Tit. VI, Cap I. De exequiis, n. 3). The Ritual 
does not indicate any rules as to the determination of real and 
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apparent death, nor is there any other official pronouncement on 
that point as far as we know. Ruland-Rattler in their ‘Pastoral 
Medicine’”’ (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1934) devote some ten 
pages to the discussion on real and apparent death and the 
question of embalming bodies after death. The authors seem to 
be quite confident that an experienced physician can with cer- 
tainty diagnose the symptoms of real death, and the body should, 
of course, not be given over to the embalmer until after the 
physician has issued the death certificate. The undertaker who 
is to embalm a body does not want to wait too many hours after 
death to do the embalming, because the more the blood coagulates 
the more difficult becomes the embalming. Fr. Davis, S.J., 
writes in his ‘‘Moral and Pastoral Theology” (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City, 1936, II, 168): ‘‘Embalming is easier before 
the blood has congealed, and the body is better preserved if 
decomposition has not yet set in. Now, we know as a fact that 
life often persists after apparent death; advanced decomposition 
is the only certain sign of death especially after drowning, paraly- 
sis, and death from sickness. Embalmers therefore should have 
the clear assurance of a doctor, as no doubt they always have in 
civilized countries, that death has taken place, and a doctor must 
be sure of the fact before he issues his certificate.”’ 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Roman Documents 
Apostolic Letter to the American Hierarchy 


DILECTIS FILIIS NOSTRIS GUGLIELMO S. R. E. PRESBYTERO CARD. 
O'CONNELL, ARCHIEPISCOPO BOSTONIENSI, D{iONYSfo S. R. E. 
PRESBYTERO CARD. DOUGHERTY, ARCHIEPISCOPO PHILADEL- 
PHIENSI, CETERISQUE VENERABILIBUS FRATRIBUS ARCHIEPIS- 
COPIS ET EPISCOPIS F&:DERATARUM AMERICA CIVITATUM. 


PIUS PP. XII 


DILECTI FILII NOSTRI ET VENERABILES FRATRES 
SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM 


Pastoralis sollicitudinis, qua ad tuendam fovendamque istic 
religionem vires intenditis, novum ac preclarum Nobis argu- 
mentum prebuerunt officiose littere, quas post acceptam 
Epistulam Nostram Encyclicam “‘Sertum letitie’’ ad nos rever- 
enter misistis. Equidem in ea perlegenda magnopere delectati 
sumus studio hoc vestro eximie prudentie coniuncto, quod 
profitemini, in gravibus rerum perturbationibus, quas nostra 
tulit etas, presidium salutis et publici firmamentum ordinis in 
iis doctrinis querendum esse, que ab Apostolica hac Sede, 
veritatis arce, promanant. Convenit enimvero inter cordatos 
omnes honestosque viros, nullum certius esse tutiusque remedium 
adversus mala, quibus premitur humanum genus, et maiora 
pericula que impendent, quam doctrinam catholicam, si integra 
excipiatur et incorrupte ab hominibus teneatur. Minime ergo 
ambigimus, quin ea qua prestatis apostolica industria, animi vi 
et constantia omnia incepta persequamini, que vobis nuper 
commendavimus. Ita agentibus vobis summe erit laudi in- 
steque gratulationi, quod optime mereri potueritis de religione 
atque Ecclesia simulque de patria et gente vestra, cui vehe- 
menter optatis, non minus quam cupimus Ipsi, ut perpetuo 
eidem constet actuosa tranquillitas et cuncta salutaria ex 
sententia procedant. Deum interea adprecantes, ut vos suorum 
munerum copia benigne cumulet et vestra opera propitius 
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secundet ac provebat, Apostolicam Benedictionem vobis, Dilecti 

Filii Nostri et Venerabiles Fratres, itemque clero et fidelibus, 

cuique vestrum concreditis, effusa in Domino caritate impertimus. 

Datum Rome apud Sanctum Petrum, dis XIX mensis De- 
cembris, anno MDCCCCXXXIX, Pontificatus Nostri primo. 
PIUS PP. XII 


Beatification of the Servant of God, Mother Philippine 
Duchesne 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, in his recent book en- 
titled ‘‘Sanctity in America’”’ (St. Anthony’s Guild Press, Pater- 
son, N. J., 1939), has written an excellent sketch of the life and 
work of the Venerable Mother Rose Philippine Duchesne, Found- 
ress of the Religious of the Sacred Heart in the United States. 
Now the Acta Apostolice Sedis (issue of March 20, 1940, p. 127) 
carries the good news that her cause of beatification, after the 
declaration of her heroic virtues and the approval of two miracles 
worked at her intercession, is completed, and that therefore the 
cause may proceed to the formal declaration of beatification of the 
Servant of God. 

Mother Duchesne had joined the Religious Sisterhood of the 
Sacred Heart under the foundress of that Congregation, Mother 
Madelene Sophie Barat, recently proclaimed a Saint by the Holy 
See, and she with four other Sisters was sent by the saintly 
foundress to establish the first foundation of the Congregation 
in the United States. The band of Sisters in charge of Mother 
Duchesne sailed from Bordeaux, France, on March 13, 1818. 
She never saw her native land again, but worked in the Diocese of 
St. Louis until her holy death at St. Charles, Mo., on November 
18, 1852, at the age of eighty-three. 


Books by Edmond Fleg Put on the Index of Forbidden Books 


Two books written by Edmond Fleg, entitled ‘““L’enfant pro- 
phete’”’ (The Infant Prophet) and ‘‘Jésus raconté par le juif er- 
rant” (Jesus Told by the Wandering Jew), have been placed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books by the Decree of the Holy Office of 
March 4, 1940 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 120). 
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Pontifical Appointments 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Alphons Martel (Diocese of Lafayette) ; 
Frederick J. Ernst and John J. O’Neill (Diocese of St. Joseph); 
James A. Murphy (Diocese of Charlottletown); Michael Joseph 
Cole and E. Bourneuf (Archdiocese of Halifax). 

Messrs. J. Francis McDermott (Diocese of Omaha) and John 
William Arthur Ollard (Diocese of Northampton) have been made 
Knights of St. Gregory the Great. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of Julp 


The Precepts of the Church 
(Continued) 


By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., $.T.D. 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Fifth Precept of the Church 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Both reason and revelation prescribe that the faithful should provide 
for the maintenance of religion and the support of the clergy. 
(2) Contributions of this nature have always been customary in the 
Church, the usual amount in olden days being one-tenth of each 
one’s income. 
(3) The fatthful should assist their own parish, their diocese, and the 
Holy See. 
Each should contribute according to his means. 
There have been abuses on the part of ecclesiastics, but they are now 
comparatively rare. 
(6) Catholics should have a supernatural motive in giving to the Church, 
particularly love for God. 


Natural justice, as made known to us by the light of reason, dictates 
that a person has a right to receive the means of his sustenance from those 
for whose advantage he is working. From this it logically follows that 
men who devote themselves to the work of the sacred ministry have a 
just claim to obtain their livelihood from those on whom they confer the 
benefits of religion. In the Old Testament the Almighty expressly 
decreed that the priests and levites should receive from the people of 
Israel tithes—that is, a tenth part of their revenues. “I have given to 
the sons of Levi all the tithes of Israel, for a possession, for the ministry 
wherewith they serve Me in the tabernacle of the covenant’”’ (Numbers, 
xviii. 21). In the New Testament our Blessed Lord did not indeed 
prescribe any definite portion of the possessions of the faithful as due 
to the clergy of His Church, but He did unequivocally state that those 
who undertake the work of the ministry are to be supported by those 
to whom they minister. For, when He sent the disciples forth to preach 
the Gospel, He bade them to take nothing with them for their personal 
needs, ‘‘neither purse, nor scrip nor shoes,” but to depend on the hos- 
pitality of those to whom they preached, “eating and drinking such 
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things as they have.’’ Then He added the significant words, which 
constitute the basis of the Fifth Precept of the Catholic Church: ‘The 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

The same principle is enunciated by St. Paul in his trenchant, emphatic 
style. In the First Epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle argues thus: 
“Who serveth as a soldier at any time at his own charges? Who 
planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof? Who feedeth 
the flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock? .. . If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we reap your carnal 
things? Know you not that they who work in the holy place eat the 
things that are of the holy place; and they that serve the altar partake 
with the altar? So also the Lord ordained that they who preach the 
Gospel should live by the Gospel’’ (I Cor., ix. 7-14). 


Support of the Clergy in Earlier Centuries 


With such explicit prescriptions in Holy Writ, it is not surprising that 
contributions to the support of the clergy and to the maintenance of 
religion have always been regarded as obligatory in the Catholic Church. 
In the early Christian centuries, it is true, there was no precise legisla- 
tion on this matter, for the faithful were sufficiently generous in their 
spontaneous offerings; but as time passed it became evident that defi- 
nite laws were necessary. Accordingly, beginning with the sixth cen- 
tury, the law came into vogue, and soon prevailed throughout all 
Christendom, that every lay person should contribute a tenth part of 
his income to the needs of the Church. At first the tithes were paid to 
the bishop; later they were given to the parish priest. Where Church 
and State were united, the civil law sometimes enforced the payment 
of the tithes; but unfortunately this custom provided some civil rulers 
with the opportunity of enriching themselves. This law of the tithes 
remained in force until the fifteenth century, when it gradually fell into 
desuetude in most places. However, it is still observed in some regions, 
such as certain sections of Canada. 

It is interesting to note that obligatory taxation by civil law for the 
benefit of the Protestant religion is by no means rare. It continues in 
England, where the Anglican Church is supported by the Government 
through taxes imposed on the people. Until 1833 in Massachusetts 
the State authorities were empowered to tax the towns “‘for the support 
and maintenance of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion and 
morality.” 


Customary Offerings To-Day 


The offerings by which Catholics coéperate in providing the necessities 
of the Church are of various kinds, such as Mass stipends, stole fees 
given on the occasion of baptisms and marriages, contributions to 
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ordinary and extraordinary collections, etc. Every Catholic is ex- 
pected to give primarily to his own parish. However, there are also 
interests of a more general scope that call for the collaboration of all 
faithful Catholics, such as educational and charitable projects under the 
auspices of their diocese. Above all, the Supreme Pastor of the entire 
Church, the Pope, should be generously aided. He has many expenses— 
not indeed for his personal wants, which are very moderate, but for the 
upkeep of the administrative departments of the Holy See and for the 
many charitable projects to which the Pope contributes as the father of 
all the faithful. For many centuries the collection known as Peter’s 
Pence has been taken up annually throughout the Church, and it serves 
not only to render financial aid to the Vicar of Christ but also to mani- 
fest the loyalty and the affection of Catholics towards their Sovereign 
Pontiff. 

Although church law no longer specifies a determined sum to be con- 
tributed by each member of the Church, Catholics have a strict duty to 
give according to their means. It is a regrettable fact that there are 
many Catholics—some of them even persons of considerable wealth— 
who are very niggardly in their contributions to the cause of religion. 
Some rich Catholics give an occasional gift of fifty or a hundred dollars 
to the Church, and then feel as if they were doing their full duty in this 
matter. They do not seem to realize that such an amount is propor- 
tionately quite small for one whose income is perhaps fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars a year. If the ancient law of tithes still prevailed, 
they would have to contribute much more. Oftentimes the poor put 
the wealthy to shame by donating to the Church a generous portion of 
their limited resources, sometimes even depriving themselves of the 
very necessaries of life. 


Instances of Clerical Avarice Rare 


That there have been occasional instances of avarice on the part of 
the clergy in demanding the contributions of the laity is an undeniable 
fact. In the Middle Ages particularly there were worldly minded 
ecclesiastics, eager for riches, even prepared to barter holy things and 
offices in the Church for temporal gain. However, this is simply an 
exemplification of Christ’s prophecy that there would be wicked as well 
as good members in His Church. Yet, this does not detract from the 
divine character of the Church, but rather proves that God’s Provi- 
dence is ever watching over the Church, protecting it from being de- 
stroyed by unworthy members. Nor should Catholics be scandalized 
by such instances of greed, even on the part of some in high places. 
Among the chosen disciples of Jesus Christ there was one who yielded 
to avarice so far as to commit the most abominable deed of treachery 
ever perpetrated on earth. Accordingly, we must not be surprised if 
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the spirit of worldly desire has at times found entrance into the hearts of 
some members of the clergy. 


Why the Church Needs Generous Support 


However, as every honest person will admit, there is little reason for 
complaint on this score at the present day. Of course, there are some 
Catholics who will tell you querulously: ‘‘Our pastor is always talking 
about money.” Now, while it is true that frequent insistence on fi- 
nancial assistance from the pulpit is quite annoying, those who voice this 
complaint should ask themselves honestly if they are doing their full 
duty in the matter of contributing to the Church before they blame the 
pastor too severely. Probably he too dislikes frequent allusions to 
money, and sincerely wishes that every one in the parish did his or her 
duty, so that he could abstain from such material topics in his dis- 
courses. 

In this country Catholics should be aware that most of the amount 
they contribute to religion is used for the building and maintenance of 
churches and schools and for the upkeep of charitable institutions. 
The portion received by the clergy for their personal use is quite small. 
And surely, no one will question the advisability of our having excellent 
churches and colleges and schools and hospitals for the glory of God and 
the benefit of the faithful. The fact that the Church in America has 
established so many institutions in a brief space of time and is keeping 
them in operation so successfully is a convincing proof of the generous 
and self-sacrificing spirit of the Catholic laity of our nation. 

Catholics should be animated by a supernatural motive in contribut- 
ing to the Church. One who gives through mere vanity—because he 
wishes to be known as a great benefactor of the parish or because he 
desires to see his name engraved on a tablet—has already received his 
reward in the present life. Even those who are moved to donate by the 
idea that God will recompense them with temporal prosperity—saying 
to themselves: “If I am generous to the Church, I shall enjoy good 
health and my business will flourish’’—have a very lowly motive, al- 
though it is true that earthly prosperity is frequently the lot of those who 
give freely to religion. But to have the most commendable motive one 
must abstract from worldly considerations. The devout Catholic 
would give just as generously as he does, even if he knew there would be 
no reward in the present life. The reward he seeks is reserved for the 
life beyond the grave; furthermore, he is actuated in the first place by 
love for God, who has provided him with the means of giving to the 
Church. 

Money is one of the greatest threats to man’s spiritual welfare. How 
many have rejected God’s grace and perhaps perished eternally in their 
quest for temporal gain! And, however extensive the fortune a person 
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may acquire, he must leave it all when death summons him. When a 
person is on his death-bed, it must be a source of bitter anguish to look 
back on the occasions when he obtained money at the expense of justice 
or charity, or when he used it for sinful purposes. But the Catholic 
who can look back on a life of consistent generosity to the needs of 
religion can face death with the consoling assurance that he has obeyed 
the command of Our Divine Saviour: ‘‘Lay up to yourselves treasures 
in heaven, where neither the rust nor the moth doth consume, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal’’ (Matt., vi. 20). 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Sixth Precept of the Church 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church has the right and duty to legislate for the marriages of 
the faithful, because marriage ts of great importance, and Chris- 
tian marriage comes under the jurisdiction of the Church. 

(2) The Church commands under pain of nullity that Catholics can 
marry only in the presence of an authorized priest and two wit- 
nesses. This law allows of two exceptional cases. 

(3) The Church has established certain marital impediments, prohibiting 
or diriment. Among the important impediments is that of 
relationship, which can be either consanguinity, affinity or spiritual 
relationship. 

(4) The‘‘closed time” forbids the solemnization of marriage, not marriage 
itself. 

(5) Catholics should wholeheartedly coéperate with the Church's matri- 


montal legislation. 


“Why does the Catholic Church interfere so much with the marriages 
of its members?” This question is often proposed, not only by non- 
Catholics, but even by some Catholics. Yet, the answer to this ques- 
tion is apparent to anyone who ponders seriously on the importance of 
marriage both to the individuals concerned and to society. Most 
persons choose the marital state; and it is vitally important to their 
happiness that they be properly directed and guided in entering this 
state and in fulfilling its duties. Furthermore, the family is the basis of 
society; and for the stability of the family a happy and holy married 
life must be shared by husband and wife. Hence, the Catholic Church 
deems it one of her most sacred duties to insure that her members shall 
be preserved from contracting marriages that are disastrous to them- 
selves or to society. The Church believes that her authority extends 
to the marriage of every baptized person, irrespective of his or her par- 
ticular religious affiliation. For, whenever two baptized persons are 
married, their marriage is a Sacrament; and the Church possesses ex- 
clusive authority over the Sacraments. When a baptized person marries 
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one who is not baptized, the marriage is not indeed a Sacrament, but it 
is a sacred contract, and as such comes under the authority of the 
Church, at least in so far as the baptized person is concerned. Acting 
on these principles, the Church has drawn up a detailed system of 
legislation on matrimony, binding all baptized persons except when the 
contrary is stated. 

The Sixth Precept of the Church commands in general the observance 
of these marriage laws. In the enunciation of this precept certain par- 
ticular laws are usually stressed explicitly, such as the prohibitions to 
matry privately, to contract marriage with near relatives or with non- 
Catholics, and to solemnize marriage during certain seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year, known as the “closed time.”’ 


Marriage Legislation of the Church 


When we speak of a marriage contracted privately, we mean one 
without the presence of an authorized priest and two witnesses. From 
the earliest centuries it was recognized as proper that the marriage cere- 
mony should be accompanied by religious rites and the blessing of the 
Church. Thus, in the second century St. Ignatius of Antioch wrote: 
“It is fitting that brides and grooms contract marriage with the consent 
of the bishop, so that the nuptials may be according to the Lord.”’ In 
the fourth century St. Ambrose declared that marriage should be sancti- 
fied ‘“‘by the priestly blessing.’”” However, until the sixteenth century a 
matriage contracted without the presence of the priest and witnesses 
(a clandestine marriage, as it was called), though sinful because of the 
absence of the required ceremony, was acknowledged by the Church as 
valid, and the couple were regarded as truly married. In the sixteenth 
century the Council of Trent decreed that henceforth Christians could 
be validly married only in the presence of two witnesses and the pastor 
of one of the pair, or at least a priest delegated by him or by the bishop. 
However, this Decree was not extended to certain parts of the world, 
especially countries where Protestantism prevailed; and so, in some 
regions (including the greater part of what is now the United States) 
the old law continued to hold, so that even two Catholics could be validly, 
though sinfully, married before a minister or a civil magistrate, or 
even by mere marital consent without any witnesses. However, in 
1908 a law was passed for the entire Latin Church prescribing that a 
marriage can be validly contracted only in the presence of two witnesses 
and either the bishop or the parish priest of the place or a priest 
delegated by either of these two. The Code of Canon Law which came 
into force in 1918 contains substantially this same ruling. 

This law binds all Catholics—that is, all persons baptized in the 
Catholic Church or converted to the Catholic Church, even though they 
have subsequently left it. When two non-Catholics are married, they 
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are entirely free from this prescription. Furthermore, a person who 
was baptized as an infant in the Catholic Church but not brought up as 
a Catholic does not come under this law, provided that at least one of 
his parents was a non-Catholic. However, when even one of the parties 
of a marriage is subject to this law, the presence of an authorized priest 
and two witnesses is necessary; otherwise, in the eyes of the Catholic 
Church the couple are not truly married and are living in concubinage. 


Exceptions Admitted by Canon Law 


The Code of Canon Law admits two exceptions to this ruling as to the 
requisite ceremonies for marriage, when two persons wish to be married 
and cannot procure an authorized priest. The first exception is made 
for the case when there is danger of death to one or both of the parties. 
The other is made for the case when circumstances are such that it is 
reasonably foreseen that an authorized priest cannot be had within a 
month. In either of these two cases the parties can lawfully and validly 
contract marriage by merely professing matrimonial consent before two 
witnesses. Needless to say, if Catholics contract marriage in either of 
these exceptional ways, they should inform the parish priest as soon as 
possible, so that the marriage can be properly recorded. 

By virtue of its power over Christian marriage the Church has estab- 
lished certain impediments. In other words, the Church has authori- 
tatively declared that the presence of certain circumstances renders a 
marriage unlawful or even null and void. An impediment which forbids 
a marriage under pain of sin but does not destroy its validity is called a 
prohibiting impediment. Such an impediment is present, for example, 
when one of the contracting parties is bound by a simple vow of chastity. 
An impediment which renders a marriage not only unlawful but also 
invalid is called a diriment impediment. Such, for example, is the 
solemn vow of chastity which a young man takes when he is ordained a 
subdeacon. 


Impediment of Relationship 


The impediments to the marriage of near relatives are diriment. 
The Church recognizes in this connection three kinds of relationship. 
The first is consanguinity, or blood relationship. A person may not 
marry one of his descendants or forbears, nor a relative in the cross-line 
up to the third degree inclusive—that is, brother or sister, first or second 
cousin. The second type of relationship, affinity, exists between one 
who has been married before and the near relatives of the previous part- 
ner. Thus, a widower has the relationship of affinity with his deceased 
wife’s sisters and first cousins, and also with all her relatives by direct 
ascent or descent. A widow is similarly related to her deceased hus- 
band’s relatives. The third form of this impediment, spiritual relation- 
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ship, forbids marriage between a person and his or her baptismal god- 
parent and also the (lay) person by whom the baptism was administered. 
Various reasons have moved the Church to establish these several im- 
pediments of relationship. In the first place, there is a feeling of rever- 
ence between near relatives which induces a certain repugnance to their 
marriage, even though the relationship is only affinity or a bond of the 
spiritual order. Furthermore, when a man and a woman are closely 
related by blood, there is reason to fear that their children may be 
physically handicapped. For a sufficient cause the Church will dispense 
from the impediments of affinity and spiritual relationship, and even 
consanguinity in the second or third degree of the cross-line. 

The “closed time’’ in which the solemnization of marriage is forbidden 
comprises two periods of the church year—Advent, including Christmas 
Day, and Lent including Easter Sunday. It must be noted that the 
Church does not forbid the celebration of marriage during these periods, 
but prohibits only its solemnization—that is, the nuptial blessing which 
is bestowed on the bride in conjunction with the Nuptial Mass. Those 
who wish to marry in the “closed time” are free to do so if they forego 
this nuptial blessing and abstain from excessive festal gaiety unsuitable 
to the season. However, since it is most commendable for Catholics to 
enter on married life with the spiritual helps of the nuptial blessing and 
the Nuptial Mass, it is better, generally speaking, to defer marriage 
until the termination of the ‘‘closed time.”’ 

Another ecclesiastical impediment forbids mixed marriages, which 
will be discussed more fully in our next sermon. To safeguard the 
liberty of marriage, the Church rules that a woman who has been made 
a prisoner by a man with a view to marriage cannot marry him as long 
as he unjustly retains her. Again, if marital consent is forced by grave 
and unjust fear, the Church declares the marriage null and void. Also, 
certain crimes committed by a married person in collaboration with a 
third party—for example, the murder of his wife—render him incapable 
of later contracting marriage with this guilty third party. 


Solicitude of the Church for Her Children 


The fact that the Church legislates in such minute details concerning 
marriage should not give rise to complaints on the part of Catholics, 
but should rather inspire them with an appreciation of the Church’s 
motherly solicitude for her children, and a realization of the holiness of 
matrimony. The Church is deeply impressed with the fact that Our 
Divine Saviour raised marriage to the dignity of one of the seven Sacra- 
ments of the New Law, and that by reason of its sacramental nature the 
union between husband and wife is similar to the union between Christ 
and the Church. Hence, the Church strives earnestly to keep before 
the minds of the faithful the sacredness of the marital state and the 
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importance of the duties which it involves. And all Catholics should 
wholeheartedly coédperate with these efforts of the Church, particularly 
nowadays when so much licentiousness prevails in the world, degrading 
marriage to the level of a merely carnal union directed only to the self- 
ish gratification of the married couple. Those Catholics who are al- 
ready married should often think seriously of the grave duties which 
their state imposes on them, and should daily ask the assistance of the 
Almighty to enable them to be faithful to those duties. Those who are 
preparing for marriage should be most watchful over their conduct, so 
that no sinful liberties may blight their lives and constitute a hindrance 
to the proper preparation for the great Sacrament they are soon to re- 
ceive. They should receive the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist frequently and fervently; they should read Catholic books of 
instruction on marriage so that they may be familiar with the duties of 
married people; finally, they should arrange, if it is at all possible, to 
have a Nuptial Mass, so that they may enter the matrimonial state en- 
riched with the fullest measure of blessings from Christ and from His 
Church. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Mixed Marriages 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Catholic Church forbids mixed marriages by the impediments of 
mixed religion and disparity of cult. 

(2) The Church’s prohibition of mixed marriages is an extension of the 
divine law which forbids anything that will endanger the true 
faith. Mixed marriages are usually a danger to the faith of the 
Catholic party and of the children. 

(3) Mixed marriages also lead to domestic unhappiness. 

(4) The Church requires a good reason before granting permission for 
a mixed marriage. 

(5) Certain promises are demanded of both parties to a mixed marriage. 

(6) Catholic young men and women should shun anything that may 
lead to mixed marriages. 

(7) A marriage to a fallen-away Catholic is somewhat similar to a mixed 
marriage. 

(8) When a Catholic has contracted a mixed marriage, he or she must 

strive to bring about the conversion of the other party. 

(9) General Conclusion: The observance of the Precepts of the Church 
will lead to happiness both in time and in eternity. 


The Catholic Church strictly forbids her members to contract mixed 
matriages—that is, marriages with those who are not Catholics. The 
law of the Church distinguishes two types of impediments to mixed 
marriages, depending on whether the non-Catholic is baptized or un- 
baptized. The impediment between a Catholic and a baptized non- 
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Catholic is known as mixed religion, and is only a prohibiting impedi- 
ment, rendering the marriage unlawful but not invalid. The impedi- 
ment between a Catholic and an unbaptized person—known as the 
impediment of disparity of cult—is diriment, and accordingly renders 
such a marriage contracted without a dispensation, even though the 
parties appeared before a priest, null and void. 

The prohibition of mixed marriage by church law is really an extension 
of the law of God Himself. For it is against the divine law for a person 
to put himself in circumstances in which his faith or the faith of others 
will be gravely endangered. Now, it frequently happens that a mixed 
marriage involves serious danger to the faith of the Catholic party and 
of the children. Because of the frequency of such cases the Church 
has issued a general prohibition against mixed marriages, so that even 
in those cases in which there is no such grave danger to the faith of the 
Catholic or of the children—and which, accordingly, are not strictly 
forbidden by the law of God—the law of the Church still forbids the 
Catholic party to contract the marriage. 


Reasons for Church’s Opposition to Mixed Marriages 


The main reason for the Church’s prohibition of mixed marriage is, 
therefore, to safeguard the faith of her members or potential members. 
Experience teaches that even a fervent Catholic who contracts a mar- 
riage with a non-Catholic is very liable gradually to drift away from the 
practice of religion, and in a few years to renounce the Catholic Faith. 
And even those Catholics who remain outwardly faithful to their Church 
not infrequently become imbued with that attitude of indifferentism, so 
common among non-Catholics—the attitude which assumes that it is 
of no consequence what religion a person professes, so long as he leads a 
good life. 

Even more deplorable and more extensive are the bad effects of mixed 
marriages on the children who may be born of these unions. Reliable 
statistics show that about sixty per cent of the children of mixed mar- 
riages are lost to the Catholic Faith. Many are not even baptized, and 
even of those who do receive Catholic baptism a large proportion grow 
up without any training in the Catholic religion. Naturally such 
children, when they perceive that their parents differ in their religious 
convictions, come to believe that it makes very little difference whether 
one is a Catholic or a Protestant, or even whether or not one accepts any 
religious tenets. 

We do not deny that some mixed marriages turn out happily. Some- 
times we find homes in which a Catholic and a non-Catholic have been 
wedded for years and have brought up their children as devout Catholics. 
Sometimes indeed the non-Catholic party is most zealous in reminding 
the boys and girls of their duties to the Catholic Church, and perhaps 
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even takes them to Mass Sunday after Sunday. But such mixed 
marriages are the exception, and the Church must base her legislation, 
not on the exceptional cases, but on what commonly occurs. Now, the 
more common results of mixed marriages are undoubtedly most unfortu- 
nate from the Catholic standpoint. 

Even from the natural standpoint mixed marriages are an evil, inas- 
much as they often lead to domestic disagreements. For the preserva- 
tion of that unity of mind and heart which is essential to a happy mar- 
riage, husband and wife should be one in the very vital matter of re- 
ligious belief. Before marriage the young couple are so enamored of 
each other that they cannot conceive the possibility of any misunder- 
standing, but when the romantic phase of their love has passed away 
they need something stable to keep them united in fidelity and mutual 
forbearance. Unity of religious belief is the most effective means to 
this end; on the contrary, religious differences may easily lead to cold- 
ness, bickering, and perhaps even the wreck of their marriage. When 
we view the question of mixed marriages from this standpoint, we can 
see that the legislation of the Church is just as beneficial to non-Catholics 
as to Catholics. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that Protestant and 
Jewish clergymen who have had extensive experience are just as insist- 
ent as Catholic priests that their people choose their life-partners from 
their co-religionists. And in our land to-day there are hundreds of 
thousands of unhappy persons, both Catholics and non-Catholics, who 
sincerely regret having contracted marriage with persons of other re- 
ligious persuasions than their own. 


Dispensations for Mixed Marriage 

At times the Church grants permission to a Catholic to contract 
marriage with a non-Catholic; but this does not mean that the Church 
positively approves of such a union. Often the only reason why the 
ecclesiastical authorities give such a permission is that they fear some 
greater evil will result—especially a marriage before a minister or a 
justice of the peace—if the dispensation is not granted. And it is im- 
portant to note that a Catholic who receives a dispensation under such 
circumstances is usually not thereby freed from the guilt of sin in marry- 
ing a non-Catholic, because on his part there is not a sufficient reason. 
At times, of course, there may be a reason justifying a mixed marriage. 
For example, a Catholic widow with several small children and devoid 
of the necessary means for their support would be justified in accept- 
ing a proposal of marriage from a good non-Catholic. However, the 
mere fact that a young couple are deeply in love is not of itself a suffi- 
cient cause for a mixed marriage. Moreover, under no circumstances 
may a Catholic marry a non-Catholic when there is good reason to 
believe that there will be grave danger in the marriage to the faith of the 
Catholic or of the possible offspring. 
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The Church will never grant a dispensation for a mixed marriage 
unless the non-Catholic promises that he will do nothing to injure the 
faith of the Catholic. Moreover, both parties must promise that all 
children born of their marriage will be baptized and brought up in the 
Catholic Faith. To Catholics the idea that any arrangements could be 
made whereby some of the children are to be reared in the religion of 
their father and the others in that of their mother is utterly repugnant. 
Catholics believe that their religion alone is true, and there can be no 
compromise between truth and error. Ordinarily the promises must be 
made in writing; and the Church requires some measure of certainty 
that they will be fulfilled, otherwise a dispensation will not be granted. 


Frequency of Mixed Marriages in the United States 


It is a fact to which we cannot shut our eyes that mixed marriages are 
alarmingly frequent in the United States. Our Catholic young men and 
women should be deeply conscious of the evil consequences of such mar- 
riages, so that they will guard against centering their affections on young 
folks of other religious denominations; for once two young people have 
fallen in love, it is very difficult for them to separate. As a practical 
means to this end, young Catholics should strive, as much as possible, 
to center their social life in Catholic surroundings. It is just because 
of the neglect of this practical point that we see so many instances of our 
Catholic boys and girls—some of them graduates of Catholic high 
schools and colleges—who become so enamored with non-Catholics 
that they are ready to marry them even in defiance of the Church. 

It should be remembered also that a marriage with one who calls 
himself a Catholic, but who is affiliated with a forbidden society (such 
as the Masons), or with one who has entirely given up the practice of 
his Catholic religion, even though he has not joined some sect, is for all 
practical purposes as bad as a mixed marriage. Indeed, a priest is not 
permitted to assist at the marriage of one of his flock with such a person 
until he has first obtained the permission of the bishop. 


Duties of Catholic Partner in Mixed Marriage 


When a Catholic has contracted a mixed marriage, he (she) should re- 
member that it is his (or her) duty to try to procure the conversion of the 
other party to the Catholic Faith. Of course, this should not be at- 
tempted by imprudent measures or by coercion. But when an op- 
portunity presents itself of inducing the non-Catholic to study the Catho- 
lic religion, the Catholic should not fail to take advantage of it. Some- 
times an invitation to meet the priest or to take part in Catholic social 
or charitable work is very helpful. But the most effective means is the 
good example which the Catholic party should manifest, especially by 
affection and loyalty and by devotion to the home life of the family. 
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A non-Catholic is best led to appreciate the Catholic religion by be- 
holding day after day the nobility of a practical Catholic life as exempli- 
fied by his or her life-partner. Sometimes many years of married life 
pass before this example becomes effective; and so the Catholic party 
should never lose hope, but should constantly pray that the one who is 
joined to him or her by the closest human bond may one day enter the 
true fold of Jesus Christ. 

Thus, we come to the close of our instructions on the Precepts of the 
Church. These precepts are not the dictates of an autocratic authority, 
striving to encroach on the personal rights of its subjects. They are 
rather the gentle injunctions of a loving mother, ever anxious to promote 
the happiness of her children, both in this world and in the world to come. 
Those who observe these precepts in a spirit of faith, regarding them as 
the commands of the Son of God speaking through His Church, find 
them easy. And though the road of life may be narrow and arduous, 
it is made easier and sweeter by the realization that the way pointed out 
by the Church of Christ will infallibly lead to the eternal kingdom of God. 


Grace and Its Effects 
By JoserH H. Cassipy, M.M. 
Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The Meaning of Grace 


“By the grace of God I am what I am, and His grace in me hath not been 
void’”’ (I Cor., xv. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Grace not well understood by average layman. 
(2) General meaning and logic of grace. 
(3) How does it work in our souls? 
(4) What it does for us. 
(5) Final triumph of grace. 


It seems too bad that a subject so important in God’s plan for the re- 
demption of the immortal soul of man should be so much misunderstood. 
Grace should and can be grasped. It can be put into language that an 
average child may comprehend. Thus, in this and two following ser- 
mons on grace, I shall endeavor to avoid technicalities which have 
tended to confuse this beautiful subject forsomany. It would be a great 
consolation and help to our struggling laity if they could understand 
and know the many-sided help God gives them by grace. 

The word “grace” implies something freely given. In this instance 
it is something given to man by God. It is freely given out of con- 
sideration for the merits of Jesus Christ. ‘‘In the head of the book it 
is written of Me: Holocausts and oblations thou wouldst not, then I 
said: ‘Behold I come’’”’ (Isaias). And ‘‘in the fullness of time” the 
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Master came into the world. By His life, death and resurrection He 
purchased for us God’s close consideration, making it possible for our 
sins to be washed away and our immortal souls to be saved. The help 
or gift thus freely given us by God we call grace. It comes to us con- 
tinually on the ‘‘narrow road to salvation,” even until the moment of 
our death. 

It is furthermore logical and fitting that this help should exist. In 
the one sublime and simple prayer the Master taught His disciples, He 
turned their minds towards their God. He taught His disciples, and 
us in turn, to look through the clouds of life and pray to ‘Our Father 
who art in heaven.” At times life’s temptations would seem too strong, 
and our cross too heavy. Prayer would seem unanswered. Our faith 
would be tried. Yet, our God, our Father, is ever in His heavens. 
Though He may seem far away, and the whole system of Christianity 
seem a dream and an empty chimera, ‘‘Our Father,’’ whom the Master 
pointed out to us, knows our every feeling, need, and sorrow. And 
since He is “Our Father,” He will help us. This help coming to us in 
multiple, nay myriad, forms is called grace. 


How Does Grace Work in Our Souls? 


God’s dealings with man are accompanied by little fanfare or propa- 
ganda. Weare prepared for this fact if we examine His secondary laws 
working in material nature around us. A silent unobtrusive tilting of 
the earth gives us our seasons. The increasing light and heat of the 
sun send the life-giving sap running in the hidden veins of grass, flower, 
and tree. A few weeks of silent power transforms the depressing picture 
of winter into the profuse grandeur and glory of spring. The correct 
balance of light, heat, food and rest, leads the helpless babe to man’s 
vigorous estate. 

If this is true in the material world, we must expect a similar working 
of God’s plan in the spiritual affairs of man. We must expect Him to 
work likewise silently yet effectively in the souls of men. The life of 
Christ was essentially a hidden life. His entrance into the world was 
not prepared for, as would be the entrance of a great politician into a 
strange city. Thirty years of that life were spent in the seclusion of the 
home at Nazareth. And frequently during His public ministry He went 
“aside into a desert place” to pray and rest—to hide from the voices of 
men that He could better hear the voice of God. Christ’s “kingdom 
was not of this world.’’ ‘‘The Kingdom of God cometh not by observa- 
tion,’’ says St. Luke (xvii. 20). As the Master’s life was hidden, so too 
the life-giving graces of that life are often hidden. The very foundation 
of all Christian virtue is the much hidden virtue of humility. Thus 
hidden away from the eyes of the worldly and the scoffer, the grace of 
God works in the souls of man. It takes the souls of youth and silently 
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moulds them into the noble souls of great priests and Sisters. It 
quietly shapes the soul of a mother to love, and the soul of a father to 
sacrifice. 


What Does Grace Do for Us? 


Grace takes us from the natural order in which we were born and 
gently raises us to a higher nature, to a supernatural order. We were 
born children of man, but by grace we are made children of His kingdom. 
The Master explained this to Nicodemus of old, when He said: ‘‘Unless 
a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’”’ We were born children of man, but by grace 
we are made ‘‘sons of God,” and adopted children of the Father (John, 
i. 11,12). We now have a real claim to all the special privileges of son- 
ship. And let us not forget that we did not merit this adoption, but 
Christ merited it for us. It is, thus, a pure gift from God. 

By becoming ‘‘sons of God,”’ we become brothers and sisters of Christ. 
In a worldly sense, great pride is taken in ancestry. It is held a great 
privilege to have come to the shores of New England in the Mayflower, 
to trace one’s name back to the Dutch of New York or to the gold-seekers 
of early San Francisco. But we, by grace, are linked in brotherhood to 
Christ who is eternal. 

By grace we are made the living tabernacles of the Holy Ghost. 
“Know ye not that you are the temples of the Holy Ghost?” St. Paul 
asked his converts. And so too concomitantly we become the temples 
of God the Father. The Master pointed this out to us: “If any man 
will love Me, My Father will love him, and We will come to him, and 
We will take up Our abode with him.”’ Thus, the Trinity is in our souls 
by grace. Not merely in the sense that the Trinity can do this or that 
in the soul, but substantially: ‘‘He hath given us most great and 
precious promises: that by these you may be made partakers of the 
Divine Nature’ (II Peter, i. 4). Note well that neither the soul nor 
any portion of it becomes God. But His divinity floods the soul, as 
music floods a hall; as the sun floods a field and brings forth fruits and 
flowers; as a light floods a crystal and sends forth myriad of colors. 


Final Triumph of Grace 


The soul in grace is a soul touched by the omnipotent hand of God 
Its power then is greater than the power of any enemy of God. No 
opposition can overcome God’s designs in that soul, if the soul will but 
coéperate. In the eyes of the world a man may be a failure, but if 
God’s grace is in his soul, an apparent failure is victory and a triumph 
for God’s divine design. Each grace is like a link in a golden chain 
binding our souls to God. Each grace is like a thread in the great 
tapestry of the divine plan for the salvation of man’s immortal soul. 

















Book Rebiews 


Character Education in Adolescence. '— 
Dr. Allers presents a very satisfactory 
exposition of character education in the 
trying transition period from childhood 
to adulthood. His claims are very mod- 
est. He professes to present nothing new, 
not even to tell old things in a new or 
more impressive manner. There is but 
one feature of his work, he tells us, which 
may claim to be new; this is the combi- 
nation of the old and well-known facts of 
psychology with the equally old but not 
well enough known philosophy. The 
philosophical truths and principles un- 
derlying this work may be found in any 
manual of Catholic philosophy. 

The author aims to be practical. He 
achieves this aim. There are no techni- 
calities of psychology or of philosophy. 
The lay reader may read this book with 
ease; the expert teacher will be delighted 
with it. Dr. Allers merely presents facts 
that are familiar to those in contact with 
adolescents, but from these facts he 
draws principles that will serve for the 
better guidance of pastors, parents and 
teachers in the training of youth. 

Adolescence is essentially a period of 
trouble and of problems. Uncertainty 
is the very basic feature of this age. 
Nobody can understand the adolescent 
mind unless he is fully aware of this fact. 
Things may become utterly different 
overnight. There is little stability of 
attitudes, even of self. ‘‘The formation 
of the definitive self is the central phe- 
nomenon and the real problem of adoles- 
cence.”” The teacher must be careful to 
avoid identifying symptoms that are 
merely impressive with what is essential. 
The author has little patience with a 
theory that looks upon consciousness of 
sex as the essential feature of adolescence. 

The human person is unique, individual ; 

1By Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D. 


(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
City). 


he cannot be classified as belonging to 
atype. He is more than a “‘case.”” The 
adolescent is averse to confiding in any- 
one, chiefly because he does not know 
what to confide. He has a feeling of be- 
ing responsible for himself, but at the 
same time he feels uncertain of himself. 
The author gives practical direction in 
ways and means of exploring this reti- 
cence. His second chapter deals with 
ways of understanding and approach. 
He analyzes the dislike for traditional 
authority that is characteristic of this 
transition period, and the need for au- 
thority which paradoxically the develop- 
ing personality feels. 

The general uncertainty of adolescents 
is vastly augmented by their lack of 
knowledge not only of the objective 
world but also of the subjective world. 
This uncertainty creates a tendency 
towards anxiety. The reaction is a 
proneness to criticize, to criticize every- 
thing. All authority seems questionable; 
the adolescent falls a prey to all kinds of 
new and revolutionary ideas. Impatient 
of constituted authority, his helplessness 
forces him to seek some authority—he 
knows not what. Fortunate indeed it 
is if he turns in his perplexity to his 
parents; they must be prepared to help 
him solve his difficulties. From early 
childhood this training must avoid mis- 
understandings and shocks that shatter 
the confidence of the growing personality. 
The older person who maintains contact 
with the adolescent in his personal prob- 
lems, retains his confidence. 

The guide of youth must have endless 
patience, and must exhibit interest in 
every phase of behavior. He will remem- 
ber that the real problems of man are 
related to the higher and highest values. 
The general mentality of youth and a 
knowledge of the individual’s particular 
situation will guide the teacher to under- 
standing. 


1021 
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He who would influence the adolescent 
must remember that no order of values 
can be taken for granted. The general 
uncertainty has destroyed this order; 
the authority of to-day may become un- 
impressive to-morrow. The main task of 
education during adolescence is the es- 
tablishing of the right relation to author- 
ity. Young people are not ignorant of 
the need of authority, but they look 
upon no authority as infallible and are 
very impatient of exaggerated demands. 

This, we feel, is basic to the thesis of 
the author. His chapter on ‘‘Some Spe- 
cial Features” speaks of the embarrass- 
ment or bashfulness and timidity that 
are common features at this period of life. 
The aggressive forwardness of young 
people is often nothing more than ‘‘over- 
compensation.’”’ Boisterousness, for in- 
stance, is but an attempt to conceal the 
fact that one is ill at ease. Bashfulness 
gives rise to the impression that there is 
“more behind” the bashful person than 
appears. There is noticeable in the 
young a certain instability of mood and 
of behavior in general. They offer in- 
genious excuses, they resent counsel that 
savors of authority. These and many 
other features are felicitously treated. 

The author devotes an entire chapter 
to daydreams and sexuality, and stresses 
the close connection between them. 
“Daydreams afford satisfaction to sexual 
longings, and sexuality supplies a basis 
and a starting point for daydreams.” 
Dr. Allers scouts the Freudian psychology 
with its unwarranted exaggeration of 
sexuality. The Christian parent or his 
representative must give the young cor- 
rect information on sexual problems in a 
progressive program of private instruc- 
tion. 

We must make the adolescent at home 
in reality, and divest reality of the note of 
being uncanny and dangerous. We must 
explain to the adolescent why he acts 
and feels as he does, that his reasons for 
his present behavior are not as valid as 
he believes them to be, that we wish to 
understand his motives. Mere con- 
demnation only reinforces the attitude of 
revolt. Law punishes the deed; educa- 
tion and moral guidance consider mo- 


tives. A knowledge of Christian philoso- 
phy will arm the adolescent against the 
assaults of materialism, so rampant to- 
day, and give him a true idea of the order 
of values in general. With this knowl- 
edge he will not fall an easy prey to 
phrases, slogans, catchwords. 

Education is primarily the formation 
of the whole personality. An under- 
standing of this principle gives a proper 
evaluation to vocational training—which 
is something extrinsic to personality— 
and deflates the current over-rating of 
the educational value of sports and 
games. A thorough intellectual training 
is the aim of true education and the bul- 
wark of morality. It makes the right 
type of vocational guidance possible. 
The guide of youth must study oppor- 
tunities and demands; he must know 
the phenomena of adolescence. Fitness 
and inclination of the individual must, 
in the last analysis, determine choice. 
These factors presuppose a right attitude 
towards work. The adolescent mind 
grasps readily the glorious idea of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. This Christian 
concept develops a right understanding 
of social relations and sharpens the per- 
ception of higher values. It gives the 
youth an abiding interest in his temporal 
and spiritual welfare, an interest that 
never degenerates into pessimism or mere 
stoicism. Away with the overgrowth of 
the ideology of efficiency! Truly Catholic 
education must develop those sides of 
personality by which religion is kept alive 
in the individual mind. Give young 
souls the thirst for the ideal, the aspira- 
tion for lofty things, the reverence for 
truth, the admiration for all that is good 
and holy. Only thus can we combat in 
each individual the disastrous forces at 
work in the modern world. 

This is but an imperfect sketch of the 
thesis of “Character Education in 
Adolescence.” For an adequate appre- 
ciation we must refer the reader to the 
work itself. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


The Spiritual and the Temporal Power. 
—The same dualism which is typical 
of man as an individual occurs again in 
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human society, where also appears a 
combination of spiritual and material 
elements. Moreover, as in the indi- 
vidual so also in society we notice a 
continual tension between these two ele- 
ments, which at times come into hostile 
conflict to achieve after an interval 
another temporary state of a more or 
less harmonious equilibrium. The proc- 
ess of mutual adjustment goes on 
throughout the ages, and in the course 
of historical development and accord- 
ing to the various stages of civilization 
takes on ever-changing forms. The rela- 
tions of the two powers present one of 
the most fascinating studies and at the 
same time most profoundly affect the 
fortunes of man. They do not merely 
touch the surface of life, but bear on its 
most intimate and innermost affairs. 
It would be no exaggeration to claim that 
they constitute the central theme of 
history, and that the particular manner 
in which a period regulates these relations 
determines the general complexion of its 
civilization. The present has again 
entered on a phase of conflict, and the 
future of civilization will depend on 
the way the conflict is settled. A study 
of the whole situation in all its aspects, 
philosophical, sociological, historical and 
political, is, therefore, very timely and 
of great practical service. Such an 
analysis has been given us by Don 
Sturzo, who in every way is qualified 
for the task.!_ The author has not only 
studied the question theoretically and 
academically, but for a considerable 
portion of his life was actively engaged 
in public affairs. 

His approach is chiefly sociological, 
but he sees social phenomena against the 
historical background and _ evaluates 
them on an ethical basis. The study is 
focused on the relations of Christianity 
to the secular society since the beginning 
of the Christian era. Church and State 
—that is, the religious and the secular 
society—embrace the totality of life and 
polarize all human activity. Where two 
powers are in the field, there is always 


1 Church and State. By Luigi Sturzo 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York City). 


the possibility of conflict, and it is in- 
evitable that the latent conflict from 
time to time breaks out into an open 
struggle. That is just what history 
teaches. The presence of these two 
powers, however, is not merely an occa- 
sion of conflict but it also contains the 
dynamism of progress. The temporary 
conflict results in a synthesis on a higher 
level, and produces a new pattern of the 
diarchy under which man must live. 
By its opposition to objectionable fea- 
tures of secularism Christianity purifies 
and corrects Humanism and brings it to 
a fuller unfolding and a richer fruition. 
In the Church itself a similar tension be- 
tween antagonistic forces exists, namely, 
between the organizational and the 
mystical element. For true progress it is 
essential that the spiritual and the secu- 
lar forces be properly integrated; if un- 
happily they become separated, a pro- 
found crisis ensues which reaches down 
into the individual soul and brings about 
a division of spirits. It may be well to 
indicate at this point the attitude which 
the author takes in regard to all of the 
problems involved. This can be briefly 
stated. Don Sturzo sees only in Jesus 
Christ the solution of the problems which 
agitate and perturb our age, and he is 
heartily in agreement with the pertinent 
Encyclicals of the recent Popes. 

The first hostile contact between the 
spiritual power, embodied in Christian- 
ity, and the temporal power took place 
in the Roman Empire. Here Christian- 
ity asserted the worth of human per- 
sonality and the autonomy of religion. 
The conflict became concentrated in the 
individual conscience, which emanci- 
pated itself from the control of the State. 
Gradually society itself became spiritual- 
ized and the rights of conscience found 
juridical expression. In the fourth 
century arises a Christian State giving 
official recognition to the status of the 
Church. In course of time this develop- 
ment culminates in the Christian society 
of the Middle Ages. Society becomes 
impregnated with religion and the social 
order is identified with Christian moral- 
ity. The State totally based on Christian 
principles defends the Church in its own 
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interest. For a brief time there exists a 
unitary European mind and a unified 
Christian civilization. New forces ap- 
pear by the fifteenth century and the 
harmonious unity is disrupted. National- 
ism emerges and various popular move- 
ments, not always recognized as legiti- 
mate, make their appearance. The 
Church dissociates itself from the State 
and again addresses itself to the indi- 
vidual conscience. More and more the 
Church is barred from political life, and 
we descry the beginnings of the Secular 
State which divorces itself from religion 
as well as from morality. 

The logical and final outcome of this 
new orientation on the part of the tem- 
poral power is the Totalitarian State of 
our days. The birth of secular Totali- 
tarianism has been witnessed in our own 
age, but it has long been carried in 
the womb of time. This new State com- 
pletes the separation of religion and life, 
but goes a step farther inasmuch as it 
substitutes itself for religion and en- 
deavors to swallow up the Church en- 
tirely. That signals the end of a uni- 
versally binding moral order, and at the 
same time spells the denial of personal 
freedom. A new integration must be 
found. Bereft of external social support, 
the Church is again thrown back on the 
exclusive use of spiritual forces, which 
means that it must again enlist the in- 
dividual conscience. Unquestionably, 
the Church possesses the inherent vi- 
tality to effect an appropriate solution. 
The regeneration will have to be in the 
ethico-social sphere. It will come 
through the renewal of the individual 
conscience, which in time will form it- 
self into a collective moral conscious- 
ness that is able to resist the encroach- 
ments of Totalitarianism. Catholic 
Action must be the instrument of this 
regeneration. 

In this task the masterly volume of 
Don Sturzo will render eminent service. 
It not only points the way, but likewise 
instills a reassuring sense of confidence, 
as it gives testimony of the dynamic 
possibilities of Christianity. Clergy as 
well as laity will find the reading both 
illuminating and inspiring. Of the trans- 


lation one can only speak in terms of high 
praise. 
CHARLES BRUEHRL, D.D. 


Spiritual Reading.—‘‘Of His Fullness,’ 
by Gerald Vann, O.P., and “Pathways 
to God,’? by John Henaghan, are two 
recent books which are indicative of the 
trend towards providing men and women 
living in the world with some of the 
spiritual inspiration and guidance too 
often regarded as the monopoly of the 
cloister. ‘‘Of His Fullness’’ was originally 
a retreat delivered to Religious. While 
reference and applicability to Religious 
have not been altogether excluded, the 
work is now addressed primarily to the 
reflective lay reader. In twenty-four 
short meditations Father Vann provides 
a survey of the Christian life, studying 
the Seven Capital Sins as the outstand- 
ing forms of man’s uncontrolled and self- 
regarding instincts, and the Seven Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost as the dispositions of 
the soul which bring us nearer to God 
and integrate our lives in a divine pat- 
tern. The Gospel of St. John and the 
doctrine of St. Thomas are deftly woven 
into the texture of the author’s thought. 
There is a warm chapter on the spiritual 
significance of the doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, and in the study of 
prayer there is a practical page on the 
matter of distractions. Chastity is pre- 
sented as a positive virtue with some 
timely paragraphs on the duty of parents 
and teachers to adapt their education in 
chastity to the stages of the child’s 
psychological growth. 

Father Henaghan’s book, ‘‘Pathways 
to God,’ aims at making its readers 
lovers of prayer. The style is simple and 
appealing, and attention is focussed 
on the mysterious beauties of Christ’s 
own prayer during His life on earth. 
While each soul, as the book points out, 
has its own secret trail to God, still a 
common model of all prayer is found in 
the Our Father. 

ANnscarR Parsons, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D. 


1p, J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
City, pp. xvi—160. 

2St. Columban’s Foreign Mission 
Society, St. Columban’s, Neb., pp. 147. 
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Schoolroom Ventilation 
By S. C. BLoom, B.S. 


Every pastor contemplating the building of a school is immediately con- 
fronted with the questions of heating and ventilation. Similarly, many 
pastors whose schools are already in existence encounter the problem of 
adding ventilation or improving heating. Still others are concerned with 
the question of improving ventilating systems already installed. 

At the outset the question may properly be asked: ‘‘Why ventilate 
schoolrooms?’”’ The answer is that of all the environmental factors 
which affect the comfort and efficiency—and certainly the health—of the 
school child, there is none more vitally important than that of schoolroom 
air conditions. Without proper air conditions the money spent on beauti- 
ful buildings, fine equipment and well-trained teachers is partially wasted. 

Children subjected to too low temperatures become uncomfortable, 
restless and ill at ease; and it becomes difficult to maintain discipline. 
When rooms are overheated children become dull, inattentive, and 
fatigued. Therefore, whatever measures can be taken to mitigate these 
effects aid in the effectiveness of instruction which in the last analysis is 
most important. Proper ventilation is one means to this end. 

Another very compelling reason is that in many States and municipalities 
there are laws and ordinances which require classroom ventilation and are 
very definite as to the amount of air which must be provided and the kind 
of system which will be approved. 

The tendency in the direction of legal regulation is growing, as the ac- 
tion of pressure groups continues to force the issue in State legislatures and 
city councils. Fortunately, the requirements embodied in the more modern 
statutes are more rational and enlightened by the rapid progress and better 
understanding resulting from researches made during the past twenty-five 
years. 


Catholic and Public Schools 


Still another reason is the necessity for meeting competition with facili- 
ties provided in the public schools and the growing consciousness of 
Catholic parents of the emphasis placed on heating and ventilation by the 
public school authorities. There has been a tremendous amount of public- 
ity given the subject of ventilation incidental to the appearance of air- 
conditioning on the American scene. Whether we like it or not, undeniably 
the continued impact of this propaganda has made a deep impression. 

It is but natural that Catholic parents should want their children to have 
the best school environment possible. With the materialistic attitude of so 
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many of our people to-day, the school plant, including its equipment, are 
tangibles which are often decisive in whether or not Catholic children re- 
ceive a Catholic education. The age-old wisdom of the Church in adapting 
to its own purposes the customs of its environment is one of the most power- 
ful agencies for its survival and growth. The stress which is laid upon 
Catholic education would seem to emphasize the necessity of meeting the 
public school system upon equal grounds in the way of physical equip- 
ment, thus still leaving us with the tremendous advantage of our great en- 
dowment in the teaching Orders, coupled with their high purpose in life. 

With compulsory attendance of school the law of the land, the children 
of our nation must spend the most active time of their lives in the school- 
room. The hours of the school day comprise those during which, from a 
health standpoint, it is most beneficial to be out of doors. And finally, 
the school year includes those months in which the sickness and death 
rates are the highest. In the light of these facts the American people as- 
sume a tremendous obligation to the youth of the nation—an obligation to 
preserve their mental and physical health under the restraining conditions 
of the schoolroom. 


What Air Conditions Are Most Desirable 


Just what air conditions are most desirable and how they can be estab- 
lished and maintained at all times is a problem not yet fully understood, 
but the acceptance of these facts should not deter us from utilizing the best 
information available at the moment. For many years school ventilating 
practice was thought of and discussed in terms of the chemical qualities of 
the air, such as oxygen, carbon dioxide, and moisture content; ‘‘fresh air,”’ 
and ‘‘foul air,’’ microbes and germs, were some of the meaningless generali- 
ties employed in relation to the subject. 

The amount of “fresh” air that it has been customary to circulate is in- 
dependent of weather or heat regulatory conditions. It was based solely 
on the theory that air becomes fouled or contaminated through respira- 
tion, and that it is necessary to supply continually a certain amount of 
“fresh” air to keep the atmosphere in the room “‘pure’’ and to provide 
comfortable and healthful conditions. Many of the older State and 
municipal codes based on this concept demand a continuous supply of 
definite quantities of outdoor air when the rooms are occupied, no matter 
how low the outdoor temperature may be. 

These codes vary in scope and requirements; some are based upon 
changing the air in the rooms a certain number of times per hour, while 
others require a definite amount of air to be introduced per unit of time 
per occupant. Almost all of the older codes required the introduction of 
thirty cubic feet of outdoor air per minute per occupant. 

In those States or communities which had, or still have, no laws on the 
subject, the general practice for many years has been to design heating 
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and ventilating plants in accordance with the requirements of laws previ- 
ously mentioned, anticipating that such regulations might be imposed. 
Continuing investigations appear to cast doubt on the justification and 
sufficiency of the ‘‘toxic theory,”’ as it has come to be known. 

In the last few years there has been a rapidly growing appreciation of the 
fact that the physical properties of air—namely, temperature, movement, 
cleanliness, and humidity—are the important factors in a satisfactory air 
condition. Their relative importance is about in the order named. There 
are other factors such as odor and ionization, for example, which are receiv- 
ing attention from investigators in the search for that elusive factor or 
combination of factors which sharply distinguishes outdoor, country or 
mountain air from the best which air-conditioning engineers have been able 
to provide indoors up to the present time. 


Temperature the Most Important Factor 


Temperature is unquestionably the most important factor, and proper 
heat control is the first essential of correct air-conditioning. The child 
is a warm-blooded animal having a heating system of his own designed to 
maintain his body temperature virtually constant. In addition, muscular 
and mental activity requires energy, the end-product becoming heat of 
which the body must rid itself as fast as it is produced, but no faster. 

The lungs and the skin are the body’s cooling radiator to its environment. 
The rate at which the heat leaves the body is determined partially by its 
clothing and partially by the temperature and humidity of the surround- 
ing air and the temperature of the surrounding walls and furniture. There- 
fore, a condition of the air must be established, through regulation, which 
at all times will cool the body at the proper rate. We must not only heat 
the air when needed, but during much of the time must cool it. Since most 
schools operate during the months when the outside temperature is lower 
than that indoors, the air-cooling problem may be solved by the controlled 
introduction of outdoor air. The time at which to introduce outdoor air, 
the manner, and the amount of its introduction are important factors in 
the school ventilation problem. 

At this point another important consideration presents itself, for the air 
which is supplied must be introduced and diffused in a manner which will 
establish uniform conditions throughout the room. This introduces the 
problem of air motion. Some degree of air motion or turbulence is neces- 
sary to relieve the excess of body heat which escapes by way of the skin. 
The effect of a breeze or of fanning is the removal of the aural envelope 
freighted with heat and moisture thrown off from the body. It is essential, 
however, to keep the degree of air motion under control to prevent drafts. 

A draft, in the modern concept, is the noticeable movement of air at too 
low a temperature or too high a velocity for human comfort. Drafts create 
an unpleasant chilling effect which varies with the area of the body exposed. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 
WEBSTER SYSTEMS 
IN CATHOLIC BUILDINGS 


House and Novitiate 

Mor Daughters of Mary of the 

immaculate Conception, 
New Britain, Conn. 


St. Francis Hospital, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


St. Nicholas Church-Sisters 
Home & Rectory, Aurora, 
il. 


St. Mary's School, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


St. Benedict's Church, Sisters 
Res., Kansas City, Kan. 


Xavier University-School-Con- 
a Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament, New Orleans,La. 


Church of St. Katharine of 
Sienna, Baltimore, Md. 


St. Mary Star of the Sea 
Church, Beverly, Mass. 


St. Mary's Parish-Rectory, 
Monroe, Mich. 


College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 
Convent, Camden, N. J. 


St. Joseph's Catholic Church, 
Jersey City, 

St. Michael's Hospital, New- 
ark, N. J. 


‘ 


St. Bernadette’s Church and 
Community Center, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


St. Joan of Arc R. C. School, 
Jackson Heights, L. I., 
N.Y. 

Our Lady Queen of Angels 
School, New York, N. Y. 


St. Mary's Church, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


St. Ann's Academy, Rosary 
Cottage, Sparkill, N. Y. 


Blessed Sacrament School and 
Convent, Utica, N. Y. 


St. Elizabeth's Convent, Corn- 
wells Heights, Pa. 


St. Stanislaus Polish R. C. 
Church, Hazleton, Pa. 


St. Joseph's Convent, Oil 
City, Pa. 


Church of the Incarnation of 
Our Lord, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Martin of Tours Rectory, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Holy Family Rectory, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 


Aqguitaien Monastery of St. 
omas of Villanova, Villa- 
nova, Pa, 


St. Peter & St. Paul Church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Holy Name High School, 
Washington, D.C. sas 


St. Patrick's Chapel, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 








WEBSTER MODERATOR SYSTEM 
OF STEAM HEATING SAVES 
$3,000 IN YEAR 


Our Lady of Victory Homes of Charity, Lackawanna, N. Y., the 
great Catholic institution founded by the late Father Baker, 
solved a difficult heating problem and saved $3,000 in one year 
as the result of a heating modernization program. 

In 1938, L. A. Cherry, of the Industrial Planning Company, 
Buffalo, consulting engineer for the institution, reported that 
the heating installation was faulty and obsolete in many details. 
As a first step in heating modernization, the Administration 
Building was changed from the existing one- and two-pipe 
installation to a modern two-piped orificed steam heating 
system. All radiators were equipped with Webster Thermostatic 
Traps and a Webster Moderator System was installed for central 
heat control. 

Heavy duty traps were installed on main return lines from three 
other buildings. Boilers were thoroughly cleaned but the boiler 
plant renewal was postponed until steam consumption had been 
reduced to a minimum. 

I. E. Geary, Business Manager of Our Lady of Victory Homes of 
Charity, says: 

**During the 1938-39 heating season, we cut heating costs ap- 
proximately $3,000 and enjoyed better heating service. Our 
Heating Modernization Program is being extended to a second 
building in this group, the Infants’ Home.”’ 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL 
Is this Catholic institution larger than your building? Web- 
ster Heating benefits extend to smaller buildings, too—religious 
institutions (or small business buildings, etc.). Ask your heat- 
ing contractor, engineer or architect or address 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating :: Est. 1888. 
Representatives in 65 principal cities :: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


GET THIS BOOK.... 


‘Performance Facts” is a book giving factual records 
of steam heating costs and comfort in religious 
buildings (and buildings of every type). No exagger- 
ated claims. No promises. Just 64 pages of perfor- 
mince information. Write for “‘Performance Facts”’ 
today. 








When writing to advertisers please mention THE HomILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
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The ankles and the back of the neck seem to be most susceptible to drafts; 
thus, drafts on the floors, drafts from the back to the front of the school- 
room, or dropping from the ceiling to the floor of rooms are the most com- 
mon and annoying which must be dealt with in schools. The common 
causes of drafts are structural defects in the school buildings, faulty heat- 
ing systems, and faulty mechanical ventilation. The latter two cannot be 
strictly separated in the modern school. 


Most Common Structural Defects 


The most commonly encountered structural defects are leaky windows 
and thin or insufficiently insulated exposed walls. Drafts from leaky 
windows may be mitigated by installation of weather stripping, caulking 
of window frames, installation of storm windows, or by placing radiators 
beneath leaky windows. Drafts generated by heat losses through thin or 
uninsulated exposed walls may be remedied by insulation. Not infre- 
quently pupils who are seated nearest to such walls are subject both to 
drafts and to the chilling effect arising from radiation of body heat to the 
colder wall. 

Drafts arising from faulty heating systems, for the purpose of this 
discussion, applies to any heating system, operating in conjunction with 
a ventilating system, which has improper radiator location, produces in- 
sufficient heat from radiation, produces excessive heat from radiation 
(causing opening of windows), or cannot be operated other than inter- 
mittently for purposes of temperature control. 

The location of radiators with little or no regard to actual heat loss or 
exposure in a room is definitely wrong. Frequently such location is the 
result of compromise to avoid longer lateral return or supply pipes than 
would be needed if radiators were correctly located; of the two evils the 
correctly located radiator is the lesser. 

Drafts arising from insufficient heat from radiation, assuming that the 
proper quantity of radiation is installed, may be the result of operating 
difficulties such as air binding of the radiators, traps not functioning, 
water or air traps in supply piping, and the like. Or it may be the result 
of faulty piping design causing some radiation to rob others of proper steam 
supply. Occasionally steam pressure is too low to overcome pipe friction 
incidental to the supply of a proper amount of steam to radiators. 

Drafts resulting from excessive heat from radiation are due principally 
to the opening of windows to offset too high room temperature, a measure 
which is both wasteful of heat and unsatisfactory in result. The alterna- 
tive is to close radiator valves which, with the constant attention required, 
results in alternate periods of ‘‘too hot’”’ and “‘too cold.’”’ This condition 
can be in some degree relieved by automatic control of steam to the radia- 
tor under regulation of a room thermostat. 

There are several other ways of meeting the situation, but one of the 
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most positive is through the maintenance of a continuous supply of steain 
at sub-atmospheric pressure to the radiator in volumes and at tempera- 
tures to meet the heat requirement in each room, taking into account the 
additional heat-gain derived from the occupants. In this way the tempera- 
ture of the radiator itself actually varies in accordance with the heat re- 
quirements, a feature in steam heating which is comparable to that in 
forced-circulation hot-water systems of heating, wherein the water tempera- 
ture can be varied in accordance with seasonal requirements. 


Various Systems of Ventilation 


Turning now to the various systems of ventilation, they may be classi- 
fied as gravity and mechanical systems. The earliest attempt at artificial 
ventilation, combined with heating, resulted in the development of the 
“gravity hot-air’ furnace system. Brick-set, cast-iron furnaces were ar- 
ranged in batteries of two in the basement, with a ‘“‘fresh-air’’ room ad- 
jacent. Outdoor air admitted through basement windows was led by ducts 
to the ‘‘fresh-air’’ room, or rooms, whence it flowed into the bottom of the 
furnace casings. There it was heated and passed through vertical hot-air 
flues into the classrooms. To complete the circulation system, air escaped 
from the classrooms through baseboard vents, thence to vent stacks. 
While satisfactory in small buildings, it was inadequate for larger city 
schools. The system occupied a large amount of space in the basement. 

During this period, advocates of steam heating and distributing sys- 
tems employed large banks of indirect radiation in place of furnaces to warm 
the air. While more costly, they were superior from the standpoint of con- 
trol, economy of space, reduced fire hazard, elimination of danger from 
flue gas leakage, and in addition had greater flexibility. 

As an improvement in steam ‘‘gravity’’ systems of ventilation, vents were 
provided in the outdoor wall in back of the radiators. The radiator warmed 
the air in the room and in expanding caused outdoor air to be drawn ‘in 
around the radiator. The warm air being lighter rose to the ceiling, and 
as it cooled in passing through the room became heavier and settled to the 
floor. It was supposed to pass out of the room through a register near the 
floor, at the side of the room opposite the radiator. This system, as did the 
“gravity” furnace system, depended upon the difference in weight of cold 
and warm air to cause circulation. Manifestly, the air movement would 
vary with the difference between the temperatures of the outdoor and 
indoor air; hence there could be no adequate control. In the late fall and 
early spring months, when ventilation was most needed, there was in- 
sufficient temperature difference to provide adequate ventilation. 

As a variant, the ‘‘gravity-indirect’’ heating and ventilating system 
comprised extended-surface radiation placed under the floors and relied 
upon a chimney effect to produce air circulation. The venting of the class- 
rooms was substantially the same as for the systems previously described. 
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In some instances radiators were placed in the vent stacks in order to pro- 
vide a more positive exhaust of air from the rooms, and to some extent 
this would minimize the shortcomings of ‘‘gravity’’ systems in mild weather 
when little room heating was required. 

All gravity systems and the conditions in the various rooms served by 
them were greatly influenced by the intensity and direction of the wind. 
Rooms on the windward side of the building were likely to be cold, while 
those on the leeward side would be overheated. And this was more notice- 
able because buildings were not so well-constructed as they are to-day. 


Mechanical Ventilation 


Near the beginning of this century mechanical ventilation was intro- 
duced to meet the inadequacies of the “‘gravity’’ systems. At the outset, 
two kinds of systems were used. Fans or blowers were employed either to 
pull the ‘‘foul’’ air out of the rooms or to push the “fresh” air into the 
rooms. The former was known as the exhaust system and the latter as 
the plenum system. In both, air was passed over heating coils or furnaces 
to warm it. In the plenum system the fans created a pressure within the 
classroom exceeding the atmospheric pressure outdoors. The excess pres- 
sure within pushed out the “foul” air through registers and flues provided 
for the purpose. With an exhaust system the fan, drawing upon the vent 
flues and pulling the air from out the ventilated rooms, created a pressure 
condition within the rooms below the atmospheric pressure outdoors. Out- 
door air was thus drawn into the building over the heating apparatus, 
thence through flues and registers to the classrooms. 

The plenum system proved more practical and soon dominated school- 
room ventilation practice. The exhaust system was productive of drafts 
resulting from greater leakage of cold outdoor air through cracks around 
the window frames. It was also found that odors from other rooms could 
not be readily controlled. Thorough diffusion of air was impossible, and 
neither heating nor ventilating results were satisfactory. 

With the entry of the “central fan and duct’’ plenum system, classroom 
ventilation made a progressive step. The creation of a pressure in the class- 
rooms offset in part the neutral inleakage of outdoor air through un- 
controlled avenues. In the enthusiasm of its proponents it was advocated 
as a means both to heat and to ventilate without placing radiators in any 
of the schoolrooms. This system was known as “‘straight blast heating.” 
All of the air was heated at one point and delivered through ducts branch- 
ing to the various rooms. Time, however, demonstrated that there were 
some difficulties in this simple system which could not successfully be over- 
come. 

Among the difficulties was that there was no heat in those spots which 
the air did not reach. The long ducts and flues, through which air was 
carried from the fans to the rooms, offered much resistance and because of 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 
jor Schools 


For clothing storage, the 
Durabilt Lockers best suited to 
schools and gymnasiums are 
the specially equipped full 
length or Single Tier Lockers 
either recessed in the walls, on 
concrete bases, or free standing 
on legs. 


Where Single Tier Lockers are 
not desired, we recommend the 
use of Double Tier Lockers. 


Multiple Tier Lockers, or 
**Box’’ Lockers are _ ideally 
adapted to storage of gym suits, 
books, sewing materials, etc. 
Combinations of any of these 
types are, of course, available. 


Durabilt Basket Racks and 
Trucks for gymnasiums, pools, 
etc., furnish well-ventilated and 
secure storage facilities. 


Note: Illustration shows two 
Durabilt full length or Single 
Tier Steel Lockers, free standing 
on legs, one closed and one open; 
the latter showing standard 
equipment: hat shelf, double 
prong ceiling hook and single 
prong side hooks. 


All of this equipment is 
treated in detail in our catalog 
No. 5077, a copy of which will 
be sent to you on request. 


We also manufacture a com- 
plete line of Steel Vestment 
Cases, Cope Cases, Censer Cabi- 
nets and Altar Boys’ Lockers. 
Descriptive literature will be 
sent, if you request it. 





0 better built than Darabilt! 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


634 ARNOLD AVE., AURORA, ILL. 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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poor workmanship air frequently leaked so that the air was seldom evenly 
distributed to all rooms. Efforts to balance the system by means of 
dampers proved impractical. If dampers were properly balanced on one 
day, they would be out of adjustment on the next with changes in the wind 
or weather. If windows were opened in any one room, it would adversely 
affect the ventilation in others. 

Faulty diffusion of air was another characteristic. The greater portion of 
many rooms never received the correct amount of air for ventilation be- 
cause of inability to discharge the air at high velocity horizontally. Air 
velocity of 350 feet per minute was considered a maximum if drafty condi- 
tions were to be avoided. With registers placed eight feet above the floor, 
greater velocity would cause drafts noticeable by the students. With less 
velocity improper diffusion of the air through the rooms resulted, because 
“‘fresh’’ warmed air, often cooler and hence more dense than that already 
in the classroom, does not mix readily when admitted to the classroom at 
low velocity. 

In efforts to overcome difficulties of temperature regulation, as affected 
by exposure, wind direction and intensity, solar heat, density of occupa- 
tion and varying distances of rooms from the fan, various expedients were 
attempted. 

One of these widely employed was the ‘“‘double-duct’”’ system wherein 
outdoor air was heated or ‘‘tempered’’ to a temperature of about 65° F. 
The fan then discharged a part of the air through a second bank of coils 
known as the reheater and the remainder through a by-pass below the re- 
heater. A separate system of ducts conveyed the heated air and the 
tempered air to the base of all flues rising to the classrooms, and at the base 
of each flue there were mixing dampers, actuated by a thermostat in each 
classroom, whereby the mixture of heated air and tempered air could be 
adjusted to the temperature requirement of the room, without in any way 
affecting the rate of ventilation. While this eliminated some of the ob- 
jectionable features, there remained inherent shortcomings of the “‘straight 
blast system’’ which limited its usefulness. Frequently the mixing damp- 
ers would not move in the very gradual manner they were supposed to, 
because of dust accumulations, rust, or lack of lubrication, and they would 
flop from one extreme position to the other, thus causing violent fluctua- 
tions in classroom temperature and draftiness. The ‘“‘double-duct”’ system 
was obviously more costly and occupied additional space. 


‘“‘Tempered”’ Air System 


In order to get away from this additional expense for duct work, a sys- 
tem was devised whereby ‘‘tempered”’ air was delivered by the fan through 
a duct extending around the building, and at the base of the flue leading to 
each classroom a reheater, or booster heater, was installed and the steam 
supply to it was under control of the room thermostat, for proper warming 
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of the air entering the individual rooms. In order to avoid violent fluctua- 
tions in room temperature a by-pass damper, under control of the same 
room thermostat, assisted in ironing out the fluctuations which would 
occur if control of steam alone to the reheater was relied upon. This sys- 
tem, it will be observed, necessitated the running of steam and return 
mains all around the building. 

Both the systems just previously referred to failed to overcome one of 
the most serious defects in the central fan system, namely, the chilling 
effect of outside walls and windows, from which there is a down-cast of cold 
air which, with leakage through cracks, creates highly objectionable drafts. 

What has been said of the various systems up to this point is largely his- 
torical, and has been incorporated for the reason that it is just as important 
to know how not to do a thing as it is to know how to do it properly. We 
now come to the point of considering current practice in schoolroom venti- 
lation. Without attempting to touch upon the isolated systems which are 
frankly experimental, the two systems which have the greatest public ac- 
ceptance to-day are known as the ‘“‘split’”’ system and the “‘unit’’ system. 

The “‘split”’ system is the outgrowth and progressive development of the 
central fan system. It is called the “‘split’’ system because the heating and 
the ventilating are split, in a measure, by virtue of the addition of direct 
radiation in all the classrooms. Fresh air is drawn through a heat coil by 
the central fan and forced into all the classrooms at a common tempera- 
ture which may range from 65° to 85°, depending upon the season of-the 
year. Thus, the air supplied for ventilation is said to be ‘‘tempered,’’ be- 
cause alone it is not warm enough to heat the classrooms adequately in all 
weather, nor is it intended to do so. The direct radiation is added to sup- 
ply the balance of heat required to overcome heat losses through the build- 
ing structure and infiltration of outdoor air. And, in particular, the direct 
radiation serves to overcome drafts caused by down-cast of cold air from 
the windows. 


While there is some overlapping of duties, most of the heating is provided 
by the radiator and the ventilation by the “‘tempered’”’ air. In mild 
weather, the radiators are needed only part of the time because the ‘‘tem- 
pered”’ air is adequate to supply sufficient warmth. Easy adjustment of 
the temperature of the ‘“‘tempered”’ air is provided so that, when it is ex- 
tremely cold outdoors, the temperature of this air may be carried at 85° 
or more, while in mild weather it may be 70° or possibly as low as 65° in 
order to prevent overheating. A thermostat in the room regulates the 
steam supply to the direct radiators to take care of the variations in heat 
requirement for maintaining the classroom at the desired temperature. 
The direct radiation is used alone for maintaining heat within the class- 
rooms when the fan system is shut down outside of school hours. This 
system most nearly eliminates the principal objections to the older central 
fan systems. It provides better temperature control, the outside walls are 
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warmer, and the system is more flexible in operation and more economical 
to operate. The system has been installed and continues to be installed in 
many schools with quite satisfactory results. 


The ‘‘Unit System’’ 


The “‘unit system’’ represents a departure from the conventional systems. 
With this system, a unit ventilator is placed in each classroom. The unit 
ventilator consists of a radiator, a motor, fans, and one or more dampers 
all enclosed in a steel cabinet. The unit is preferably located centrally 
between and below the windows, and an opening in the outside wall fitted 
with screen and weather louvers provides for intake of outdoor air. A 
grilled opening near the floor line permits recirculation of air from the room, 
and the warmed air is discharged through grilled openings on the top face 
of the casing, the air stream issuing at high velocity towards the ceiling 
with a slight angle to the vertical. The velocity is about three times the 
maximum which can be employed with side wall grilles of the central fan 
system. The air strikes the ceiling and “mushrooms,” causing turbulence 
and thorough mixing with the room air before it reaches the occupied zone. 

The units are frequently fitted with filters to remove the dust, and 
where recirculation of air is permitted by law, automatic mixing dampers 
for the proportioning of outdoor air and recirculated air are incorporated. 
In some instances where a limitation is placed upon the minimum tem- 
perature at which air may be introduced to a room, a thermostat is pro- 
vided which automatically regulates the air mixture so that its tempera- 
ture will not fall below 60 degrees. Where there is no such limitation of 
minimum temperature, outdoor air is admitted only when and as required 
to maintain proper room temperature and to prevent overheating. 

During the past twenty years the unit system has come into widespread 
use. Naturally there has been much in the way of refinement of equip- 
ment by various manufacturers, efforts being directed specifically to mak- 
ing them more compact and quiet, economical in power consumption, free 
from troubles occasioned by faulty distribution of steam within the radia- 
tor, and occasional back-flow of outdoor air into the classroom during 
periods of gusty winds. 


Advantages of the ‘‘Unit System’’ 


This system eliminates the necessity for all ducts and flues together with 
the space which they require, also saves power and fuel required for venti- 
lation. In remodelling jobs, where ventilation is to be added, or a central 
system abandoned for something more modern, the classrooms can be 
treated one at a time. In corner rooms it is frequently desirable to locate 
a direct radiator on the short exposed wall of the room in addition to the 
unit ventilator, which is customarily placed centrally in the long exterior 
wall. When the unit cannot be located centrally in the window space, di- 
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rectional grilles are available which will cause the air stream, or a part of 
same, to discharge at an angle to compensate for the off-center location of 
the unit. The units are flexible enough to meet the statutory requirements 
of any State and to maintain comfortable air conditions in a classroom at 
low initial cost and low fuel and maintenance expense. 

Where all air for ventilation is taken from outside and none recirculated, 
the unit system is said to save as much as 20% of the fuel used for ventilat- 
ing as compared with “‘straight blast systems’’ or ‘‘split systems,” by reason 
of the fact that there is less variation in temperature between floor and ceil- 
ing. Where air recirculation of as much as two-thirds the total air intro- 
duced is permitted by law, the unit system is said to save up to 85% of the 
fuel required to warm the air for ventilating, as compared with blast sys- 
tems taking all air from out-of-doors. It should be stated at this point that 
recirculation of air can be practised with both straight blast systems and 
split systems, where it is permitted, with very substantial savings. There 
is no mystery about this, for it is obvious with indoor temperature exceed- 
ing outdoor temperature during the heating season just so much less heat 
is required to warm the lesser amount of outdoor air taken into the system. 

A related advantage of recirculation is that it tends to keep the relative 
humidity of the air at a higher level, in fact, at a sufficient percentage to 
overcome the bone-dryness which would otherwise prevail. As a conse- 
quence, no artificial humidification is required. It has not been definitely 
established that 40-50% relative humidity is a definite aid to health. Cer- 
tainly it is not harmful from a health standpoint, but the higher humidity 
does introduce some problems, such as window sweating. Neither has it 
been established that thorough filtration of the air is definitely beneficial 
to health, but it does simplify the problem of redecoration and has an ap- 
peal from the esthetic standpoint. The human body has a high tolerance 
to variations in both relative humidity and cleanliness of air, so that not 
too much in the way of these refinements is actually necessary in classroom 
ventilation. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that this article is intended to 
sketch the field of classroom ventilation so as to give pastors interested in 
the subject some idea of the methods and means which are current, as well 
as those of earlier days, and to enable them to evaluate better the claims 
made for this or that kind of system and the features emphasized by manu- 
facturers of equipment offered for classroom ventilation. It is a big sub- 
ject, and, while perfection has not yet been reached, improved heating and 
ventilating in modern schools do make it possible for children to learn more 
readily in a comfortable, health-preserving atmosphere. 











The Teacher Needs the Parent 


By Fe.ix M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap., Pu.D., Litt.D. 


Probably the most frequent temptation that comes to every good teacher 
is a feeling of discouragement. The results of her teaching never measure 
up to her expectations. And when she looks at the sum-total of the results 
of Catholic education in the United States, she may grow even more 
despondent. For instance, when she hears that in America we annually 
spend $75,000,000 on our Catholic schools, she may well wonder whether 
we are getting our money’s worth out of our schools. 

Every teacher will probably know some graduates of our Catholic schools 
and colleges who are a disgrace to the Church. There are graduates of our 
Catholic schools and colleges who are public sinners, who are guilty of the 
gross vices of the children of the world—drunkenness, divorce, dishonesty 
in business affairs, graft in public office. Have we not all blushed for 
shame when the newspapers gloated over the fact that the principals in a 
divorce case or in a murder trial were Catholics and graduates of Catholic 
schools? What answer can we give when our enemies point the finger of 
scorn at these products of our Catholic schools and challenge us: ‘Why do 
you Catholic people bleed yourselves for the cause of Catholic schools? If 
these are the fruits of Catholic schooling, would it not be wise to invest your 
hard-earned money in a more profitable enterprise?” 

WHY THE FAILURES OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION?—I admit it is not easy 
to fix the blame for the failures of Catholic education. The situation is 
too complex to admit of a simple solution. But, to be fair to our Catholic 
schools, we must first settle this question: ‘Is the school really the most 
important factor in the education of a child?’ In answering this question 
we must remember that the pupil is in the school for only a small fraction of 
his time. Out of the 180,000 hours between birth and the age of legal 
maturity, the child spends an average of only 7000 hours in school. That is 
to say, the child spends on an average less than 4 per cent of his time in 
school, and the other 96 per cent he spends at home or in the environment 
of the home. The home, moreover, has charge of the child for six or 
seven years before the school is ever given an opportunity to influence him. 
Consequently, it is obvious that the home has far and away the advantage 
of the school in shaping the lives of the young. Hence we realize that, no 
matter how efficient our schools may be, our children can never be fully 
and rightly educated until the homes do their part intelligently and faith- 
fully. The teacher can never make up for what the parents have neglected 
to do. 


THE CATHOLIC HOME, OuR FOREMOST EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—Parents, 
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and especially mothers, should never forget that they are the senior mem- 
bers in the firm of Home, School & Co. One good mother is worth a hun- 
dred schoolmasters. Even the pastor is struggling against overwhelming 
odds if he has not the mothers coéperating with him. The Spanish prov- 
erb is right in saying: ‘‘An ounce of mother is worth a pound of clergy.” 
A learned hagiographer makes the statement that St. Wenceslaus is the 
only Saint on record with a bad mother, clearly reminding us that it is 
only a good mother who may expect to bring up a worthy son or daughter. 
The ideal situation obtains where the father is exercising his prerogative as 
the priest of the home, with the mother acting her part of the guardian 
angel of the family circle. Such a father’s word is rightly law for the whole 
household, since both by precept and example he is in full accord with God’s 
holy will. And the mother by her persuasive charm and holy living makes 
the family circle reminiscent of the life of the Family of Nazareth. The 
instructions received at such a mother’s knee and the father’s lessons, to- 
gether with the pious and sweet souvenirs of the fireside, will never be 
effaced entirely from the soul of the child. In the case of that child the 
dominant home influence was not the kind of instruction received directly 
from his parents, but the indirect instruction he got from his father’s and 
mother’s own life attitudes. Children do not learn much from copy-book 
maxims. They learn more from example. They do not learn nearly so 
much from what their parents tell them as from the way they see their 
parents behave. 

We have thirty million homes in America to-day. Imagine what a power 
for God these thirty million homes would prove to be if each of these house- 
holds were a truly Christian home. But alas! in bringing up the subject 
of the American home we come face to face with what is probably the weak- 
est link in our system of education. This is a critical situation because 
no chain is stronger than its weakest link. And what makes the situation 
almost disastrous is that, while the Christian home is essential for the 
morality of any nation, the Christian home has disappeared to an alarming 
extent from our land. There is too much truth in the description of the 
American home as a garage with a bedroom attached, or in the comparison 
between it and a railway lunch counter, where we dash in for a hurried bit 
of food and dash out again and away. 

But this is not the worst phase of the subject. We have government 
statistics showing that the sins committed against morality in the very 
heart of the home are threatening the extinction of our race. Because 
of these sins against chastity we shall soon be a dying nation. The Ameri- 
can family is harboring the germs of physical and moral decay. Our 
present-day marriage is in many instances a cloak for immorality. One 
matriage out of every six ends in divorce, and because the re-marriage of 
divorcees has been legalized in all of our forty-eight States, we are now 
witnessing the national scandal of having successive polygamy practised 
throughout our land. 
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There are other dark spots in the picture. Our annual crime bill amounts 
to far more than we spend for the relief of unemployment. We have the 
highest murder rate of any civilized nation. It is estimated that seventy- 
five millions of our countrymen are not baptized, and that about sixty 
millions never attend any church service. There is suffiicent evidence tc 
warrant the drastic statement made by a non-Catholic writer, Paul B. Bull, 
in his ‘Economics of the Kingdom of God”’ (New York City, 1928, p. 171): 
“Society is rapidly becoming like a multitude of worms crawling away from 
a decaying corpse, when God meant it to be a living body composed, as 
our bodies are, of countless millions of cells, each one of which has an inde- 
pendent life of its own, with an impulse to realize that life by spending it 
on the commonwealth.”’ 

The spectacle of the American nation dying chiefly because of its sins 
against chastity presents gruesome proof of the truth of St. Paul’s text: 
“The wages of sin is death” (Romans, vi. 23). Sin brought death into the 
world, and to-day sin is bringing death not only to the individual soul, but 
to our nation and the race. 

If we present these frightful facts to the average American he will prob- 
ably reply: ‘Yes, the American home has broken down, but we now ex- 
pect the school to do what the home did before. The American school will 
save our nation.’’ How I wish this were true for the sake of our beloved 
country! Being a teacher myself, I like to agree with those who expect 
great things from the school. Yet, facts compel me to say that the school 
is not the most important factor even in the education of the child. The 
school alone cannot possibly furnish the education that the child needs to- 
day to remain chaste amid the allurements of our sex-mad age. 

THE CHILD’s Worst ENEMy.—An American philosopher has said: ‘If 
you wish to teach morality, you must begin with the grandmother.”’ We 
are usually too late to train the grandmother, but we may see a great deal 
of the father and mother of the child. And to succeed in the stupendous 
task of training the child, priests and teachers must see a good deal of the 
child’s parents. At best, the pupils are in the hands of the teacher but a 
few hours of the day, and then on only five days of the week, and at most 
only ten months of a very few years of the child’s life. Consequently, if the 
teacher would succeed in her efforts, she must secure the codéperation of the 
parents, and that means in most cases she must educate the fathers and 
mothers for their part of the task. It was an English bishop who declared 
it to be only too true in many cases that, from the viewpoint of Catholic 
education, the child’s worst enemy is often his parent. There are fathers 
and mothers so shortsighted as to believe they have done their full duty 
when they send their children to Catholic schools, and then think they have 
no further responsibility towards them. Here one might recall the story 
of the cuckoo who laid an egg in a thrush’s nest, and afterwards complained 
that the young bird was not getting on very well with his singing. But the 
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situation is often worse when we actually find the home undoing all that 
the Catholic school is trying to build up. Shall we then blame the Catholic 
school for failures when the teachers have never been given a fair chance to 
impart a Catholic education to their pupils! 

PRACTICE VERSUS THEORY.—We may take for granted that, when our 
Catholic people spend annually $75,000,000 on our school system, they 
believe in the work of the Catholic school. But to get our money’s worth 
out of our Catholic school system we must see that there be teamwork 
between the school and the home. It would be folly to spend $75,000,000 
for keeping up the institution that has the child for 4 per cent of his time, 
if we did not see that the home, which has the child for the other 96 per cent 
of his time, must pull in the same direction as the school. Is it not true 
that the school can furnish little more than the theory, while the home must 
furnish the practice of the theory? Now, unless the practice of the home 
is in agreement with the theory of the school, the home will undo the work 
of the school. The school is often accused of having failed in its task, 
whereas it is frequently the home that destroys all that the teachers in the 
school have laboriously built up. 

In many homes the inspiration and doctrine given to the children at 
school is not only not enforced, but ridiculed and held in contempt. Prin- 
ciples and models of action are encouraged which are directly opposed to 
what a child has learned while under the care of the Catholic teacher. 
What is the result of this twofold standard, presented almost daily to the 
impressionable minds of young people? They will be apt to follow the 
example, and to adopt the views, of their elders at home. After all, the 
youth understands quite well that it is not the school but the home, where 
father and mother and friends and neighbors meet, which really counts. In 
the minds of the young it is the home, and not the school, that presents a 
sample of what goes on in the great world all around. The child looks upon 
the school merely as an episode, something to get through with as soon as 
possible in order to start “‘real life.’’ The school is often regarded as a 
necessary evil which must be encountered before one can achieve the great 
privilege of living at large in the world, free from lessons and odious teach- 
ers. 

THE TWOFOLD STANDARD.—Some examples will show how often the 
teaching and the example of the home run counter to the ideals of the 
Catholic school. In the very first grade of the Catholic school the child is 
taught the end and purpose of his existence. The first lesson of the Cate- 
chism informs him that he is not created merely for this life, but “to know, 
love and serve God, and to save his immortal soul.’’ At home he hears an 
entirely different doctrine. The gospel of success is the most frequent 
theme of conversation. The neighbor’s son, though he be a scamp, is 
lauded because “‘he has made good” and earns a large salary. This is the 
topic of conversation morning, noon, and night. To his father the one big 
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thing in life would seem to be the making of money. The mother, too, 
cultivates the acquaintance of those who have the richest purses. The 
poor are referred to contemptuously. How much will be left in the child’s 
mind of ‘‘the first lesson of the Catechism’’? 

The teacher in the Catholic schoolroom often mentions the need of self- 
restraint and Christian mortification. She tries to train the child even at 
an early age to adopt some practices of this virtue, advising him to abstain 
from candy and the movies during Lent and to donate some of his spending 
money for the missions. Fortunate the child who finds this doctrine prac- 
tised at home. This doctrine was practised in the home of Joel Chandler 
Harris. Mr. Harris always kept on the table in his Atlanta home a 
“grumble box’’ with the injunction that “‘whoever grumbles must place a 
penny in the box.” 


THE WoRSHIP OF PLEASURE.—However, too many Catholics are moral 
weaklings because during the formative years of their childhood and adoles- 
cence they were never compelled to do what was hard. This weak and 
flabby Catholicity is developed in too many of our homes to-day. This is 
true of all homes where the parents have not the courage to demand of 
themselves and their children the performance of duties that go against 
the grain. It would be asking too much of human nature to rise a bit 
earlier on a weekday to attend Mass. ‘Get the most out of life,’’ is the 
slogan adopted by young and old. ‘We are young only once’”’ and ‘“‘youth 
must have its fling’’—such are the principles quoted and practised by molly- 
coddling parents. There is no thought of attending the special services 
during Lent—that would require too much of a hardship. ‘Let the people 
next door go; they are pious.’’ Instead, young and old attend the movies 
even during the season of penance. 

It is not difficult to imagine what the child of such a home will think of 
penance or of imitating the Saints who were models of self-denial. How 
could we expect him to take seriously the instructions of Christ about 
carrying our cross daily and following Him? Will he ever be able to brave 
the jeers of the crowd, to be not only a man in the world but a man against 
the world? 

Knowing the influence of our environment, the Sisters in the Catholic 
school furnish the schoolroom with a crucifix, pictures of the Saints, and 
religious mottoes. Blessed the child whose home breathes the same atmos- 
phere, with the crucifix occupying the place of honor and Our Lady re- 
ceiving the recognition that belongs to the greatest woman of all time. 

PAGAN ATMOSPHERE.—But what will be the influence upon the child if 
in his own home he finds worldliness written all over the walls, if a movie 
actress in life-size figure occupies the center of the parlor, because this 
divorcee of Hollywood happens to be the idol of the mother or the father? 
Yes, the crucifix may be found somewhere in the house—perhaps, in some 
corner of a bedroom upstairs or hidden away with the sick-call outfit; 
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and all the pictures of the Saints have been relegated to the attic or to the 
lumber-room. Of course, these pious articles could not be tolerated in the 
parlor, for visitors might then discover that the home is Catholic. Will the 
child from this home not grow up into the type of weak-kneed Catholic 
who is continually apologizing for his Catholicity and who would never 
dare profess his faith publicly or at a sacrifice? To the child brought up in 
such a worldly and pagan atmosphere the school with its reminders of Christ 
and the Blessed Virgin is hopelessly ‘‘out of date.’ 





FAMILY PRAYERS.—Another duty preached and practised by the Catholic 
school is that of public prayer to express the honor due to God our Father 
and Creator. All is well if that duty is also practised at home. I recall 
the practice of a doctor who not only has prayers said at his home before 
and after meals, but who also has the family say the Rosary in common 
after dinner, and only after this common prayer are the grown-up sons and 
daughters free to look after their social obligations. However, in too many 
American homes our Catholic children never see their parents pray, never 
see them even bless themselves. The parents of such children make an 
eight-day clock of their religion: they wind it up on Sunday morning and 
pay no heed to it for the rest of the week. In such homes the children will 
never witness the best kind of religion—week-day religion. Is it not in- 
evitable that the children brought up in such a home will never get the 
habit of prayer, will conclude that prayer is for priests and nuns only, 
but has no place in the lives of those who do the work of the world? 
The Catholic school fosters a taste for good reading. The teachers stock 
the school library with Catholic books, and impress upon the children the 
duty of reading the diocesan paper and Catholic magazines. Again, fortu- 
nate the child who finds the home carrying out this lesson of the school. 
However, would not the very fact of its being Catholic prove a stigma that 
would proscribe the book or magazine from many homes of our Catholic 
people? Such literature is considered pietistic, wishy-washy, and not 
piquant enough for our present-day readers. Instead, the tabloid and the 
latest sex novel are devoured by young and old in such homes. Who will 
be the ideal of the children reared in those homes—the Blessed Virgin or 
j the social light who has divorced five husbands and is now living with the 

sixth? But shall we blame the Catholic school for this perversion of moral 
taste? 

The school trains the pupils to beware of evil company, because it ‘‘cor- 
rupts good manners.” Yet, this lesson can be driven home only if the 
parents codperate. But what if the home-folk welcome chiefly those not 
of our Faith, or if they single out for special attention the apostate Catho- 
lics who have made a social success of life? Shall we blame the Catholic 
school if the children from such a home contract mixed marriages, or dash 
off to some Gretna Green to be married, or live in concubinage with a 
divorced man or woman? 
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““‘DOERS OF THE WORD, AND Not HEARERS ONLY.’’—Thus, we see that 
many Catholic homes, instead of coéperating with the teachings and the 
principles of the Catholic school, in various ways undo the work of our 
teachers. The very existence of this inconsistency between the doctrine 
of the school and the practice of the home is of itself sufficient to cause 
untold harm to the impressionable mind of the child—and that precisely 
during the years when he should be trained for the grim battle of life in 
which he must engage as soon as he leaves the Catholic school. Nay, we 
may rightly contend that the child cannot even learn the lessons of our 
holy religion unless they be practised in the home. ‘No impression with- 
out correlative expression,” is a correct slogan in education. William 
James is right when he says: “The impression alone is insufficient, be- 
cause it is the expression of it which deepens the knowledge. The ex- 
pression is three times more valuable than the impression.”’ Kant agrees 
with James: ‘“The very best means of understanding is to perform.” But 
a greater than all these modern teachers has said plainly: ‘Be ye doers 
of the word, and not hearers only.’’ ‘If you know these things, you shall 
be blessed if you do them.”’ 

Before parents will criticize our Catholic schools, they should ask them- 
selves: ‘‘Have we given a fair trial to the system of character training 
of the Catholic school?’ Have they given the principles taught in the 
Catholic schoolroom an opportunity to thrive in the family circle, instead 
of stifling them, ridiculing them, and opposing them by the shallow maxims 
of a selfish world which regards everything from the viewpoint of material 
success and sensual pleasure? 

Yes, you may believe in the abstract in God’s law. You may even preach 
Catholic principles to your children. But do you live those principles in 
your home? Your life is more potent in its influence than your words. 
You may say what you please, but before your children you thunder what 
you are. Or is it true that your child may justly say of you: ‘‘What you 
are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what you say’’? Parents whose 
lives are at variance with their instructions to their children may remem- 
ber the fable of the crab. The “mother’’ crab was giving instructions to 
the young one, and said: ‘“‘Now, my child, remember when you are walk- 
ing you must always walk straight.” ‘“‘Very well, mother,” replied the 
young one, “‘you show me how to do it.’”” You know the end of the story: 
the mother crab could not do it. No crab can walk straight. 

There are, of course, thousands of homes in our country where the par- 
ents enforce by precept and example the teachings imparted to their chil- 
dren in the Catholic school. It is from these homes that we receive the 
young men and young women who are the hope of the Church in America. 

In one such home of which I know the father happens to be the leading 
attorney not only of the city but also of the State. Yet, he never allows 
his professional and social obligations to interfere with his duties to his 
God or his children. He attends Mass not only on Sundays but every day 
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of the week, yet has ample time for his family. One day I remarked to 
one of his sons, a red-blooded youngster of twelve: ‘‘Dick, God has given 
youa wonderful dad.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “‘dad is swell.” 

Iasked: ‘‘Why do you think your dad is swell?” 

“Dad always plays with us,’ came the quick reply. 

And I know that this father not only plays with his growing boys, but 
also prays with them and works with them over their lessons. Little 
wonder that his boys are a credit to their parents. 

A millworker loved both his God and children so dearly that, though 
he had to toil all through the night in the mill, he took his boy and girl to 
Mass every morning of the year. In the home of a coal-miner, the children 
assembled nightly with their father around the family altar for their night 
prayers, and the boys and girls, now mature men and women, regard the 
memory of these family prayers as one of the few bright spots in a child- 
hood rich in privation and suffering. Even now they recall the feeling 
they had as children that because all the family gathered together every 
night in Christ’s name, God always continued to live in the midst of them. 

A truly Christian father was thus described to me by his daughter, a 
young college woman: ‘‘My father has to make many transcontinental 
flights on business. Yet, we are never anxious about his safety. Every 
day we know he says the Rosary for all of us, and we children on our part 
say the Rosary for him daily.” 

There was a glow of pride in the eyes of the girl as she spoke of her 
father, and we may confidently trust that she will always prove herself a 
valiant Christian woman. 

Another man lost his wife when the youngest of his seven children was 
eight months old. Though the man had large business interests and many 
social obligations, he felt that his first duty was the Christian upbringing 
of his children. Every morning he and his children attended Mass and 
received Holy Communion. Realizing the deep influence of environment, 
he had the crucifix and religious pictures occupy the place of honor through- 
out the home. Every evening he and his children gathered together in a 
small oratory for the family night prayers. This man’s home showed 
convincingly what a father can accomplish even after death has taken the 
mother away. 

While all these fathers were undoubtedly an inspiration to their children, 
we must admit that it is the mother after all that is best fitted for teaching 
even the hardest lessons of Christianity. 

Every teacher will agree with me that fathers and mothers such as I 
have described are the salt of the earth and the hope of the nation. Thank 
God, we still have many of them with us. If we look around in our own 
community, we shall find them. We teachers must join our hearts and 
hands in collaborating with these valiant parents. The family and the 
home are pillars of the temple of Christian civilization. 











Gregorian Chant and the Catholic Liturgy 
By PIETRO YON 


Apart from those who participate directly in the musical services of 
the Church, few are familiar with the rules and regulations that constitute 
the official code covering liturgical music. Hence, it may prove interesting 
to discuss from the musical standpoint the essential parts of ecclesiastical 
services, particularly the Gregorian Chant. Like the liturgist, the musical 
director must take into consideration the two separate divisions—the 
Ordinary and the Proper—of which the Mass is composed. The former in- 
cludes the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei, in 
which the words are always the same but the music changes; the latter 
includes the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion, in which both 
words and music vary with the Mass. 

For many centuries, congregations took part in the singing of the 
Ordinary parts, whereas the Proper was sung by trained singers and the 
verses by celebrated soloists. It is obvious that the music possesses a 
distinct importance as a vehicle for the words, so that musical settings 
play a prominent réle in the High Mass, with the chant as the basic ele- 
ment underlying the complete structure of the musical service. When we 
speak of chant, we mean Gregorian Chant which was definitely proclaimed 
the official musical language of the Roman Catholic Church through the 
‘“‘Motu Proprio” of Pope Pius X, dated November 22, 1903. It may not 
be amiss to review the circumstances that brought about this Decree. 

Prior to this date, many other Papal documents on sacred music had 
been issued. Among the earliest was the Constitution of Pope John XXII 
(1324-25), which directs that ‘‘in singing the offices of divine praise. . . 
we must be careful to avoid doing violence to the words, and must sing 
with modesty and gravity melodies of a calm and peaceful character.” 
The Council of Trent (1545) decreed: ‘“‘The Bishops and Ordinaries must 
prevent the use in church of any music which has a sensuous or impure 
character.’’ The Constitution of Pope Alexander VII (1657) states: 
“The honor and reverence due to the churches and chapels . . . move Our 
piety and solicitude to cast out from them anything that is in any way 
frivolous, and especially musical compositions which are indecorous, which 
are not in conformity with ecclesiastical rites.”’ 

The Declaration of Cardinal Carpegna (1692) said: “It is the formal 
desire of the Holy Father that the antiphons which belong to the Psalms... 
should be sung without the slightest alteration, and in this musicians must 
submit strictly to the rules which apply to the choir.” The Encyclical 
Letter of Pope Benedict XIV (1749) included this statement: ‘The 
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Gregorian Chant must be rendered in perfect unison, and, when well 
rendered, it gives greater joy to devout persons than figured music.” 
The Decree of Cardinal Zulra (1824) stated: ‘‘Choirmasters are forbidden 
to alter in any way or transpose the words of the Psalms or the hymns 
according to their individual fancy; it is forbidden to play instrumental 
music without special permission, and it is absolutely forbidden to play 
music that is noisy and inappropriate to the Church. ’ 

Cardinal Patri’s Instructions for Directors of Music (1856) contained 
several pertinent paragraphs: ‘“‘Church music should differ from profane 
and theatrical music, not only melodically, but also in its form, substance, 
and atmosphere. It is forbidden to sing arias, duets, trios, etc., having the 
same character and structure as those of the theatre. Instrumenta’ music 
is forbidden without special permission.”’ 


Pope Pius X on Sacred Music 


Other similar documents, showing the trend against music of a light or 
unchurchly character, are in existence, all of which led to the ‘ssuance of 
the ‘‘Motu Proprio on Sacred Music’’ by Pope Pius X. This Decree covers 
every essential point relative to the music to be performed in church and 
the respective duties of organists and choir singers. The various sections 
treat of the different kinds of sacred compositions, particularly the chant. 
“Sacred music should possess,’’ it proclaims, “in the highest degree the 
qualities proper to the Liturgy, and, in particular, sanctity and excellence 
of form, which will produce the final quality of universality. Gregorian 
Chant has always been regarded as the supreme model for sacred music, 
so that it is fully legitimate to lay down the following rule: the more closely 
a composition for church approaches in its movement, inspiration and 
savor ‘to the Gregorian Chant form, the more sacred and liturgical it be- 
comes; the more out of harmony it is with that supreme model, the less 
worthy is it of the temple of God.” 

The chant fulfills its object by interpreting vocally the texts in accord- 
ance with the thoughts and sentiments of the Church. It must be sub- 
ordinate to the liturgical offices, yet exactly suit them. The melodies 
must be a part of the whole tone-picture, never independent or personal. 
Its function is to voice joy and gratitude and other religious sentiments 
with clearness and purity of style. The thoughts, so musically proclaimed, 
must emanate from the Liturgy and be devoid of human emotionalism. 
Prayer and song constitute an important part of the liturgical service, and 
the choir becomes the medium through which the Church voices her prayer. 


Characteristics of Gregorian Chant 


Of all the music available, Gregorian Chant has been deemed the most 
suitable for ecclesiastical use, because this form possesses the three es- 
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In accordance with the best twecitions of the craft for forty years. 


We are pleased to refer you to our most recent installations as follows: 
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* 
St. Andrew’s Church 
Cardinal Place and Duane St., New York City 


ee Monsignor William E. Cashin, Rector 


* 
Che Chapel of Mary immaculate Seminary 


Northampton, Pa. 


Dagit Brothers, Architects; Howard W. Swenson, interior design 
Reverend Daniel M. Leary, C.M., J.C.D., Superior 


* 
Che Church of the Goly Child 
Broad and Duncannon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
George |. Lovatt, Architect Reverend Charles B. McGinley, Rector 


* 
Che Chapel of Our Lady 


The Georgetown Preparatory School, Garrett Park, Md. 
Maginnis & Walsh, Architects Reverend William E. Welsh, S.J., Superior 


* 
St. Micharl’s Chapel 
The Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 
Raphael Hume, Architect Dr. Nelson Hume, Headmaster 


* 
Che ®Ouren of the Mirarulous 
Mrdal Chapel 
St. Joseph’s College, Preparatory Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


F. Ferdinand Durang, Architect 
Reverend Arthur deC. Hamilton, C.M., Superior 


* 
St. Stephen’s Church 
Arlington, N. J. 
Robert J. Reiley, Architect Reverend George N. Murphy, Rector 


* 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church 
9800 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., Washington, D. C. 
Frederick V. Murphy, Architect Reverend Joseph V. Buckley, Rector 
* 


Che M’Asrenzo Studios 
1604 Summer Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Illustrated and printed material forwarded on request 
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sential characteristics of sacred music—holiness, fitness, and universality. 
This adoption by the Church of Gregorian melodies has proved beneficial, 
inasmuch as they conform perfectly to the text and because they were 
developed to meet the requirements of the Mass. Moreover, these 
chants are not subject to change in popular taste and habits, nor to the 
fluctuations of musical art. They are immune from theatrical or profane 
influence, and thus remain a sacred and holy medium for public and 
solemn liturgical functions. Singers enjoy a semi-priestly office; and as 
the office of priest is not open to women, female voices should never be 
heard in church choirs, except in convents and girls’ schools. 

Gregorian Chant gets its name from Pope Gregory because of the serv- 
ices rendered by him in gathering the ancient melodies and elaborating 
them into a perfect system; he meanwhile insisted that every priest learn 
to sing. These melodies are different from ordinary folksongs and hymn 
tunes. They are a special form of art with their own means of expression 
through the medium of solo voices or unison chorus. 

Chants vary at every service, as prescribed in the Liber Usualis. They 
are easy to read and easy to learn, even in the original notation of four-line 
staff, with their square and diamond-shaped notes. They are, however, 
difficult to interpret and render with artistic finish and religious feeling. 
Chants are divided into three groups—syllabic, florid, and psalmodic. 
The melodic phrases of the Ordinary parts of the Mass are mainly syllabic— 
from one to three notes being generally assigned to each syllable. ' The 
Proper of the Mass affords opportunity for a pronounced florid style, 
which gave rise to great vocal display. The Psalmodic form consists merely 
in reciting the Psalms in one simple Gregorian melody, each verse being 
repeated to the designated tune. The Latin language alone is used, as it 
is the official musical (as well as liturgical) language of the Church; being 
thus capable of being understood everywhere, it in no way conflicts with 
individual national tongues. 


Duties of Musical Director 


Naturally upon the musical director (who is usually both organist and 
choir-master) falls the responsibility of providing good musical perform- 
ances. He may prepare a service entirely in Gregorian Chant, or of un- 
accompanied part singing (in the style of Palestrina), or of modern composi- 
tions with or without organ accompaniment. Of these ways, the Church 
prefers and recommends all-Gregorian, but, in order to lend variety to the 
renditions and because of the intrinsic values of polyphonic music, the last 
two ways are also approved. As an example, I would suggest a program 
along the following lines: 

(1) Proper of the Mass in Gregorian Chant.—If at times this is a little 
too long, it may be recited in part or sung in Psalm form. 

(2) Responses by Choir, or Congregation.—It may be difficult at first to 
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induce a congregation to participate, but in some places bishops have been 
most successful in securing such coéperation. Congregational singing can- 
not be attained overnight; it is a tradition, and thus must be thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully cultivated. The correct way to establish this tradi- 
tion is to have children trained at school, for what they learn at an early 
age is retained and thus becomes a permanent possession. 


(3) Ordinary Parts of Mass in Polyphonic or Modern Music.—Presenta- 
tion of different styles may avoid possible monotony and insure more 
variety. 

All music used in church services must have been accredited by the 
Church Music Committee of the diocese wherein performed, which in turn 
must tolerate no music contrary to the regulations set forth in the ‘“Motu 
Proprio.’’ For example, the White List prepared by the Society of St. 
Gregory of America gives the names of musical compositions approved 
and also of those disapproved by that organization. It is interesting to note 
that among the latter are included Masses by certain composers of church 
music, all songs in English, operatic arrangements and selections such as 
the Lohengrin and Mendelssohn wedding marches. In addition, many 
hymn-books and choir-books are banned. The Society states that these 
compositions have no place in church, not because of their lack in musical 
value, but because of their liturgical unfitness. Certain exceptions, 
however, are always possible when approved by the individual diocese. 


Qualifications of Musical Director 


To prepare a musical service, including both choir and congregation, 
entails a considerable amount of work and knowledge on the part of the 
choir-director with the collaboration and support of both congregation 
and church authorities. In the first place, the director must be a good 
organist and thorough musician. To perform satisfactorily all his duties 
is not easy, for his office is one of the most exacting of art. professions. 
The many-sided requirements are: 

(1) Years of hard training are necessary first in piano, then in organ, 
since a good organist must be first a good pianist. 

(2) The director must be expert in harmony and composition, for he has 
to know this branch of the art, not merely to compose, but to be able to 
prepare difficult compositions for performance and harmonize church 
melodies. 


(3) He must be well versed in Gregorian Chant, not only as a matter of 
culture, but because he will have to use it in church services; he must 
also be able to harmonize at sight, and transpose so as to make a work 
effective. 


(4) He must know the Liturgy well in order to prepare all services of 
the year, and must be thoroughly acquainted with the rules and regula- 
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tions of the Church so that he may select the proper music for each oc- 
casion. 

(5) A good choir-master needs to be a judge of voices and must possess 
a knowledge of voice culture, which will enable him adequately to train 
his singers and balance his choir. 

(6) He must have mastered orchestration, for special occasions may neces- 
sitate his conducting an orchestra or preparing an orchestration. 

(7) He must cultivate tolerance and coéperation and be a good mixer 
among his associates. 

(8) Furthermore, he must have the essentials of a good teacher in all 
branches if he aims to fulfill his profession. 

(9) He may also need to keep a file of programs and clippings, to pre- 
pare news items for the press, to grant interviews and to be ready for any 
emergency—such as providing a substitute in the case of sickness or other 
enforced absence. 

After nearly two thousand years the Gregorian Chant is as beautiful 
to-day as ever. All who know it cannot help but like it, for it possesses a 
charm that modern music lacks. The lovely effects produced by these 
ancient modes add not only to the spiritual, but likewise to the esthetic, 
satisfaction of every hearer. 
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School Equipment News 


Correct Lighting in Our Schools 


All who are interested in the correct 
lighting of schools should unquestion- 
ably possess a copy of ‘‘American Recom- 
mended Practice of School Lighting”’ 
which has been issued under the joint 
sponsorship of Illuminating Engineering 
Society, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, and the American Institute of 
Architects, Washington, D.C. The mem- 
bership of the former society is limited 
to those who are interested in the subject 
of lighting, and the Society has no affilia- 
tion with any commercial organization. 
The Institute of Architects consists, of 
course, of the leading members of the pro- 
fession in this country. All the principles 
governing a sound lighting system are 
investigated and explained in this book- 
let, and the fatal errors of past systems are 
exposed. A careful study of this book- 
let by those in authority would go far to 
remove the effects of eyestrain on the 
pupils of our schools, thus conserving the 
children’s vision and increasing appre- 
ciably the ease with which they can pur- 
sue their studies. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained from either of the above- 
mentioned societies. The price is twenty- 
five cents. 


Bradley Announces New 
Washfountains 


Out of Milwaukee comes word of new 
washfountains being introduced by Brad- 
ley. The report describes the fixtures as 
semi-circular, 36” and 54” in diameter, 
with capacities of three and six persons, 
respectively; available in enameled iron 
or stainless steel, hand or foot controlled, 
and in standard or de luxe models. 

Designed by a well-known industrial 
artist, the fountains are streamlined, 
handsome, yet economical, space-saving, 
and sanitary. Intended to bring the ad- 
vantages of group washing to small wash- 


rooms, or those of narrow or irregular 
shapes, the fixtures should be particularly 
popular for schools, institutions, offices, 
stores and shops. 

A brochure describing the new foun- 
tains may be obtained by writing this mag- 
azine or the Bradley Washfountain Co., 
2210 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


RCA Develops Radical New Loud- 
speaker Cone 


Representing one of the most im- 
portant basic improvements in loud- 
speaker design in a number of years, a 
new type of ‘‘accordion edge”’ loudspeaker 
has been perfected by the RCA Manu- 
facturing Company to reproduce low fre- 
quencies with a fidelity never before pos- 
sible with a small speaker in a small cabi- 
net. Although only seven inches in di- 
ameter, the new instrument has a fre- 
quency response of from eighty to seven 
thousand cycles. 

The new loudspeaker makes effective 
use of a folded or ‘‘accordion edge’’ cone 
support principle which permits the cone 
to move more freely when driven by the 
permanent magnet speaker mechanism. 
The cone was developed by Dr. H. F. 
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Olsen in the RCA Radio Research Labo- 
ratories at Camden. 

The new loudspeaker opens up many 
possibilities. It is certain to establish new 
standards of performance hitherto deemed 
impossible with a single small speaker. 
Schools, churches, hotels, clubs, and other 
places which require small but high quality 
loudspeakers will find this new instrument 
meets a long felt need. 

The new ‘accordion’? support in- 
creases the lower reproducing range of the 
speaker cone by at least one octave, and is 
extremely simple in design and construc- 
tion. Over-all frequency response is very 
smooth, and requires less power. Per- 
manent field excitation requires no power 
supply. Power handling capacity is three 
watts continuously. 


New Type Folding Chair 


Some of our readers may be interested 
in a new line of folding chairs introduced 
by the Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., 
the originator of the folding chair in its 
modern sense. This is the first time 
that a chair of the inverted ‘‘Y’’ construc- 
tion has been offered. 

Although light in weight, rigid tests 
reveal that this new line of Royal folding 
chairs is possibly the sturdiest ever con- 
structed. Indeed, Royal guarantees these 


folding chairs (as well as most of its other 
lines) for ten years against breaking down 
or coming apart. Also, great emphasis 
has been placed on comfort. The seats 
are extra wide and properly shaped. 

A special feature is that the chair is non- 
tipping. A person may stand on either 
front or rear edge of the seat without the 
chair tipping or collapsing. Thus, the 
chair is safe. 


No-Slip Cabinet Shower Receptor 


The newest development in cabinet 
showers is a foot-grip, no-slip receptor 
with the foot-gripping particles formed 
into a pleasing ‘‘seashell pattern.’”’ The 
foot-grip, no-slip floor design is part of 
the vitreous-porcelain finish. It is a prac- 
tically ageless finish, non-absorbent and 
thoroughly sanitary. The design is in a 
quiet textured-green ori jet-black, simply 
and tastefully executed in keeping with 
dignified surroundings. Interested readers 
may procure full information from the 
Henry Weis Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 


New Stereoscopic Microscopes 


A new series of stereoscopic micro- 
scopes embodying notable optical and 
mechanical improvements is being in- 
troduced by Spencer Lens Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., Scientific Instrument 
Division of American Optical Company. 

A vivid stereoscopic image that is 
easier on the eyes, a great depth of focus, 
an exceptionally large object field and a 
high degree of resolution of fine detail 
giving critical sharpness to the image are 
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the outstanding optical characteristics 
of the new instruments. 

Equally noteworthy are the mechanical 
improvements which facilitate focusing 
on large or small specimens, and provide 
for quick changes in magnification. These 
instruments are heavier and more rigid. 
The objective lenses are held in a dust- 
proof revolving objective holder. A base 
with mirror provides for work requiring 
transmitted light. 

The new instruments are offered in 
four different mechanical arrangements 
to cover a wide range of uses. Magnifi- 
cations range from 6.3X to 144X. 


New Synchronous Program Clock 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
of Springfield, Mass., has issued a new type 
of Program Clock for the automatic con- 
trol of bell schedules and for furnishing 
correct, uniform time service throughout 
the building. The fact that it is of moder- 
ate cost makes this an ideal unit for use 
in small schools. It operates directly 
from the lighting current and is self- 
regulated by the supply current frequency. 
Besides providing automatic operation 
from one program schedule to another in 
the case of daily changes, the unit fur- 
nishes minute impulses for the operation 
of secondary clocks if desired. Full in- 
formation will be furnished upon request. 


New Filmosound Sprocket Guards 


From Bell & Howell comes the announce- 
ment of two sweeping changes in Filmo- 
sound design, developments said to be 
the most revolutionary advances in pro- 
jector design in many years. B. & H. 
claims to have devised sprockets and 
guards of such types that the film cannot 
be threaded incorrectly, and a new take-up 
mechanism which winds the projected 
film with uniform tension regardless of 
the reel size or film load. 

As the Filmosound is threaded, the new 
“‘Safe-Lock”’ sprocket guards, which are 
standard equipment on all models, guide 
the film to its proper position on the 


sprocket. The spring-mounted guard 
is snapped open and immediately closed, 
and the film is threaded, locked safely 
in place. Furthermore, the new guards 
extend over the outer edge of the film, 
which, it is claimed, prevents defective 
film or splices incorrectly made from 
jumping the sprocket. In addition, the 
new sprockets are made of especially 
hardened steel, said to reduce wear almost 
to the vanishing point. 





New Adjustable Desk and Chair 


The Irwin Seating Co. of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has produced a movable desk which 
solves the problem of quick, easy, per- 
manent and rigid adjustments to meet the 
height, age and weight of each child. It 
eliminates the cramping and severe physi- 
cal strain that accompanies the crowding 
of a child into a desk that is too small, or 
the discomfort and unnatural posture 
where the desk and chair are too large. 
Both desk and chair are adjustable in 
height and, in addition, the distance be- 
tween the desk and chair can be increased 
or diminished to allow the pupil to main- 
tain a comfortable posture, regardless of 
his weight or body measurements. 

Another feature of this desk is the self- 
levelling device which assures a four-point 
contact on the floor at all times. This 
feature is of great importance when the 
floor is not entirely level, as it eliminates 
the tendency of the pupil to rock the desk, 
as can be done with any desk having the 
conventional rigid frame. 











